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Phrenalegy. 


PHRENOLOGY 


EXEMPLIFIED IN LANGUAGE, 





Wuen a new idea enters the world, men first 
tire of its novelty, and bankrupt themselves in 
subterfuges against it, and then begin to rea- 
sou. Galileo, Harvey and Columbus are among 
the standard illustrations of the hostility of no- 
tions to truth ; notwithstanding which, the world 
“does move,” the blood does circulate, and the 
counterpoise of continents does exist. Not less 
than these has Phrenology become a “ fixed fact ;” 
although, in the completion of its details, and in 
the discovery of its important inter-relations with 
every department of being, much is yet to be 
done. 

Man being the highest known type of mundane 
existence, we naturally expect all subordinate 
orders of being to bear a due and designed rela- 
tion to the powers of his nature. In this we are 
not disappointed. Man, the “lord,” is also the 
centre of nature. To him all its parts point and 
correspond. Much more clearly do we trace this 
correspondence with man’s own qualities in his 
works, There isnot a particular, however minute 
in itself, of any human work, however mighty or 
mean in magnitude, in which a searching eye will 
not read the expression of some human faculty. 

Thus, a “ Washington’s Monument” is an expres- 
sion of Veneration, Love and Patriotism, aided by 
Executiveness and Hope, and secondarily, by Ac- 
quisitiveness, Constructiveness, Ideality, Weight, 
Form, Color, Size, and so on. And an author's 
book is a portrait of his own faculties, in essence, 
although in degree, he may make their manifes- 
tations correspond with whathe conceives of their 
strength in others, 

Language, spoken and written, is clearly artifi- 
cial, and therefore constructed after mind, as its 
model. Every word was at the first worked out by 
the struggling of some faculty for utterance; and 
where no change of signification has occurred, it 





still belongs to that faculty, is used by it, and ex- 
presses its action. 

Some of our faculties require and possess com- 
paratively few words. This is true of the percep- 
tives generally. Others count their thousands, 
Instance, Eventuality, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
and even Combativeness, which, although it has 
invested largely of its resources in the pugnacious 
monosyllable “No!” has in addition an almost 
endless list of direct and indirect negatives. Thus, 
our antidote is something against a poison; our 
shelter is something we oppose to the storm; our 
parasol is something against the sun, and our wm- 
brella isa little shade, and therefore also a nega- 
tion. But the positive words, house, home, food, 
light, sun, president, council, and so on, belong 
each to some one of the other faculties which are 
positive in theirnature. Language and Individu- 
ality, according to the view here taken, would seem 
not to be concerned in giving origin to words, but 
rather to be the mechanism through which all the 
other faculties secure the expression and memory 
of their proper words, and the association of these 
with the things, thoughts or emotions which they 
represent. 

He who has the time and the wish may there- 
fore map out our entire language into divisions 
and subdivisions, corresponding to the groups and 
separate organs of the brain. We have our intel- 
lectual words, social words, moral, selfish, and 
animal words. And then, in a given group, we 
have our conscience words, firmness words, hope 
words, religion words, and so on. Hence we may 
at some time have a new grammar of our lan- 
guage, on a phrenological basis, All languages 
are phrenological, or, | may say, anthropological, 
in their origin and structure. A dictionary is a 
medley picture of the mental machinery of man. 
“ Blessing and cursing,” endless affinities and aver- 
sions, expressions of exalted purity, or of most 
questionable propriety—all must find place in a 
true portraiture of man as he is. 

But there are other relations of Phrenology to 
language, which are quite as interesting as thoee 
already alluded to. A large share of the words 
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we apply to mental operations, perhaps all, are 
such as have been termed figurative, being sup- 
posed to be borrowed from the relations of exter- 
nal nature (physics), which are more obvious, and 
applied, to aid in giving us a clear comprehension of 
the latter, to mental phenomena (metaphysics). 
It is a question, however, whether the words high 
and low, large and small, deep and shallow, long- 
headed, short-sighted, and many others, have not an 
almost, or quite, literal, signification in their appli- 
cation to the characteristics of different minds. 

-The brain is by no means the sole index to the 
man. If there be no arrest of development, or 
deformity from accident, the neurology, the 
physiognomy, the physiology, indeed, all depart- 
ments of the man, must agree strictly with his 
phrenology. And this is so, for the simple, but 
potent reason, that all parts of the man are devel- 
oped under the action of the same forces. Thus, 
if large Self-Esteem and Firmness give a certain cast 
of brain, and hence of skull, they will necessarily 
confer a corresponding cast on the tissues, features 
and contour, as well as the actions, of the whole 
man. Phrenology, temperament, volume of vital 
power, and amount of activity, all contribute to 
give character to the individual; and tempera- 
ment, texture, and stature especially, are marks 
by which, as by the phrenology, character may be 
pretty clearly ascertained. 

In describing mentality, we apply the epithet 
“short-sighted” to persons in whom the anterior 
lobes of the brain are short, or slightly developed. 
In such persons the endowments of causality, 
comparison and foresight are present in so low a 
degree that they have almost no power of judging of 
the consequences of their acts, or predicting of the 
future. ‘“ Shallow” implies a more general defi- 
ciency of all the intellectual organs, The entire 
forehead will be found shallow, that is, having no 
great depth or extent in an antero-posterior direc- 
tion; and the individual will be as his head is, 
superficial and “flat.” 

The “long-headed” person, on the other hand, 
has great antero-posterior length of cranium ; and 
in those to whom this epithet best applies, this 
length is posterior, as well as anterior to the cen- 
tral point of the brain, giving intensity of motive 
power, in connection with reach of intellectual 
ability. These developments, with fair self-pro- 
tecting faculties, make the men who push forward 
with energy and certainty to the accomplishment 
of their ends; and hence, in our business age, the 
compliment conveyed in the expression long-head- 
ed. But sometimes we find a back-long head, 
which anteriorly is shallow. Here we look for 
overmastering impulses, without judgment, know- 
ledge, or good sense; and; therefore, for blind 
prejudices and crime. 

The true “narrow mind” found in that style of 
head which, whether deep or shallow, is narrow 
from side to side in the forehead. This person 
may be apprehensive, but he is not comprehensive, 
—may be penetrating, or not, but bas no breadth 
of vision and conception. He is narrow, bounded in 
on either side by the strict lines of sect, party, pre- 
judice and habit. He may be good in particn- 
lars, but has no idea of “‘ general” views and prin- 
ciples. He sees and enjoys but a narrow line of 
the broad and bountiful elements of being all 
around him, 
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The fore-long head is the “deep” head. Such a 
one “ goes to the bottom” of things, He has great 
depth of the intellectual organs, and is sure to be 
profound, unless the depth of gray matter of the 
brain is so slight as to rob the deep head of the 
power to show its true character, which is prob- 
ably only exceptionally the case. 

The small head generally, but owing to uneven 
developments, not always, gives the small mind, 
and marks the “small man.” But there is another 
sort of “small man’’—the person who has large 
Acquisitiveness, with Benevolence and intellect too 
small to repress or guide its action. Of either of 
these we say “he is Jittle, and stoops to mean 
(middling, common) things” Of the wealthy 
man who premeditatedly defrauds a poor relation, 
the able farmer who works his “ men” like oxen, 
and then” feeds them on spoiled or stinted food, 
and some of this sort, we hear it said sometimes, 
and with more truth than we suspect, perhaps, 
that “ten thousand euch souls would dance within 
the shell of a mustard seed, and find plenty of 
room!’’ This must certainly be coming very near 
to the extreme of “ littleness.” 

On the other hand, the man of large head, un- 
less its size be wholly in the animal and selfish re- 
gions, is a man of more “ greatness,” more “ mag- 
nanimity.” He has, in greater or less degree, both 
breadth and depth of comprehension, and if his 
largeness of head be marked, and only fairly di- 
vided between the different groups, he will be 
well entitled to the credit of a “large soul.” If, 
like Melancthon, Tyndall, Oberlin, Horace Mann, 
Pierpont, and others who might be named, he has 
a large brain, and much the larger proportion of 
it is situated before and above, he is likely never 
to be properly estimated while living, and, how- 
ever much he hates their errors, to love mankind 
with an earnestness the latter t com prehend, 
and will not repay. 

From such facts as these, the conclusion seems 
warrantable, that the size and characteristics of 
brain and of body will, in a healthy development, 
closely correspond; and, therefore, that from the 
latter, as well as from the former, we may pretty 
correctly decide the qualities of mind and soul of 
their possessor. And I think I have succeeded in 
showing the language used in natural descrip- 
tion applies almost, or quite, literally to the de- 
scription also of mind. 

The above principles will be, I think, still more 
clearly elucidated in what follows. In describing 
mentality, we daily and hourly employ the epithet 
high. We understandingly and properly speak 
of many persons as being ‘‘ high-minded,” having 
a “high moral character,” possessing.“ high-toned 
feelings,” and governed by “high sentiments” of 
honor, virtue, etc. Examine the cranium of such 
persons, and asa rule, we find a larger develop- 
ment in the higher than in the lower range of 
organs. The expressions are, then, literally cor- 
rect : the man has a “‘ high” soul, for he has a high 
brain. g 

Again: we shall generally, though not always, 
(for uneven developments, growing out of causes 
we cannot discover, will at times present them- 
selves,) find the person last described to be of high 
stature. He does not steop to trifles: why should 
het he is tall, You blame him, perhaps, for 
“looking down” on others: how can he help it, 











he is so much above them? He must in his very 
nature despise meanness; for despise—what is it 
but de spicere, to look downward, as on lower 
things? The eagle, sereaming from the cliff, ne- 
cessarily despises the frog croaking in the puddle! 

We truly say of the “high-souled” man, he is 
one of “elevated” feelings, “lofty” aims, and 
“noble” bearing—noble, that is, notable, easily 
marked, “‘ head and shoulders” above the crowd, 
as Saul was. And what results of this elevation? 
The upper atmosphere is serene and pure, nearer 
Heaven, to which it naturally leads the thoughts. 
In this calmer atmosphere the high-minded man 
walks, and to it he is assimilated. It is only when 
Saul becomes insane that his phrenology and 
physiology are at fault. 

True, the tall man, who is broad-built and heavy, 
may not always present in the full degree this ex- 
altation of mentality of which we have spoken. 
But such a one is often an overgrown short man, 
and will present in more powerful manifestation 
the sympathies of the latter. Yet even here we 
shall generally find more of magnanimity and re- 
finement than in the really ‘‘ low,” sordid man, 

But “ high-headedness,” which is the predomi- 
nant development of the selfish sentiments, is 
quite another thing from the possession of a high 
soul. The Jatter Jooks down sometimes on others, 
but with dignity, grace and charity. The former, 
from its steep ascent of Self-Esteem and Firmness, 
will not “ bend” downward in a spirit of charity 
or complaisance, (these sentiments being weaker, ) 
and so provoke into activity the worst feelings of 
those who are “beneath” it. “A haughty (high) 
spirit goeth before a fall ;” and “ stiff’ necks” have 
the benefit of some of the most withering rebukes 
of the Bible, though I never knew them to be 
much suppled in consequence! 

The principles I have here deduced are merely 
general, and liable to exceptions, all of which I 
cannot stop to trace. There are short persons 
who, being naturally slender, are relatively tall. 
These will both have more refinement of feeling 
and less force of character, than their real height 
bespeaks. Females, too, average a less height, but 
have the reputation of greater high-mindedness 
than males. But here another element enters into 
the calculation. The female sex, in their present 
condition, at least, have less ‘‘base’’ or motive 
brain, and hence relatively more purity, gentle- 
ness and refinement. Females undoubtedly do 
excel in relative force of moral sentiment taken 
alone; but in that union of moral with selfish 
sentiment which gives dignity and controlling 
power, man still bears the supremacy. 

The characteristics of the “low” person need 
not be stated at length, as they will be the oppo- 
sites of those of the “high.” The truly low per- 
son is the one who, whatever his stature, shows a 
predominance of the lower organs of the brain 
over the higher. But here again the analogy of 
physical to mental holds good to the extent of a 
general rule, namely, that the person of predomi- 
nating animal and selfish propensities is oftener 
absolutely or relatively short in stature than the 
reverse. Being low, his atmosphere is one of im- 
purities, and storms alternating with gleams of 
sunshine. He has more power and less of calm- 
ness or true happiness. If the lower propensities 
are very largely developed, he is “ sordid” (sordes, 
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filth). The dase of the brain developed until its 
action hides that of all the nobler faculties, he is 
“ base,” and may approach the brutal more nearly 
than the human character. 

Do the views here advanced lead to material- 
ism? I shall attempt to answer thie inquiry in 
my next, and then proceed to illustrate Phrenol- 
ogy from the modes and figures of speech em- 
ployed in conversation, oratory and writing. 





PHRENOLOGY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE PROFESSIONS. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 
Unver this general title we propose to give a 
series of condensed articles. Their design will be 
to secure a more general attention, on the part of 
professional men, to the science of Mind, as illus- 
trated by the doctrines and matter-of-fact tests of 
Phrenology, than they have received hitherto 
from this very numerous class of our fellow- 
countymen—a class which, whether contemplated 
generically or divisionally, wields an immense in- 
fluence, for good or evil, over the destinies of our 
race, as it will continue to do until the prophetic 
era, when every man shall be his own preacher, 
his own lawgiver, his own lawyer, and his own 
judge, thus becoming “a law unto himself” in the 
most comprehensive sense of that meaningful 
Scriptural rule of Ethics. This iast remark is 
meant as no unkind “fling.” We disclaim every 
thing akin to such a feeling, as not only incom- 
patible with the high and earnest aims of the 
journal for which we write, but as violative of 
the purposes of our proposed series, And this, too, 
we can say, by way of disclaimer, without sanc- 
tioning the existence of these professions as such, 
and especially as they are popularly regarded and 
estimated—for it is a fact, of whose verity we are 
not permitted to doubt, that they all find their 
sources of success in the misfortunes of their fellow- 
men, which misfortunes have their origin in de- 
partures from the laws of spiritual, corporeal, 
mental and eocial health. But enough of reflec- 
tions, however appropriate to our theme, in an 
extended treatise. 3 
In treating the topics embraced by our caption, 
we shall take a wider classification than is usual, 
In the term “ professions” are commonly included 
only Divinity, Law, and Medicine. To these, Edu- 
cation is sometimes, indeed, added—the popular 
comprehension can hardly be said to embrace it. 
A “profession,” in the literality of its meaning, 
is simply that department of human enterprise 
which an individual professes capacity and readi- 
ness to conduct, be it what it may. That is, it 
would include the merchant or the farmer, and 
even the manufacturer and the mechanic, Indeed, 
not even the “common laborer” would be ex- 
cluded from its classification. But this term, like 
many others, has exchanged its literal meaning 
for a conventional one, which embraces only the 
employments above named. In our plan, we 
shall probably include, for the purposes of our 
present series, the following: Divinity, Law, Me- 
dicine, Education, Literature, These will be sub- 
divided as follows: Clergymen; statesmen, law- 





yers, judges; physicians; teachers, professors; 
lecturers, editors. The last named is a modern 
but rapidly enlarging class, whose influence upon 
the literature and science of the present era has 
been very marked. A glance at the most of 
these is all that we can hope to effect. 

So much for the divisions and subdivisions of 
our subject. 

It now only remains to state, introductorily, 
that we shall not be restricted, by the term 
Purenowoey, to the narrow sense in which it was 
once viewed by even its teachers, but in the 
more comprehensive sense which it has been the 
assiduous aim of the conductors of the Pureno.oci- 
caL Journat to inculcate, not without encouraging 
prospects of success, It will likewise be our aim 
to popularize our views as much as may be com- 
patible with justice to the great scientific truths 
of which we shall treat, the compromise of which, 
in any degree, should ever be avoided, however 
great the temptations to the contrary. The use 
of the nomenclature of Phrenology, more or less, 
will be indispensable. With these preliminary 
observations, we proceed to the topic of 


PHRENOLOGY AND LAW, 


Law, according to the definition of Sir William 
Blackstone, who has been followed by most juri- 
dical writers since his day, is, in its most com- 
prehensive sense, a Rule of Action. This de- 
finition includes, indiscriminately, all kinds of 
action, whether animate or inanimate, rational 
or irrational. Thus we speak of the laws of mo- 
tion, of gravitation, of optics, or mechanics, as well 
as the laws of nature and of nations. This, then, 
continues this learned authority, in the same con- 
nection, is the general signification of Law—a rule 
of action, dictated by some superior being; and, 
in those creatures which have neither the power 
to think, nor to will, such laws must be invariably 
obeyed, so long as the creature itself subsists, for 
its existence depends on its obedience. But laws, 
in their more confined sense, denote the rules, 
not of actions in general, but of human action or 
conduct—that is, the precepts by which man, the 
noblest ofall sublunary beings, a creature endowed 
with both reason and free will, is commanded to 
make use of those faculties in the general regula- 
tion of his behavior. Further on, our authority, 
[Blackstone, B. I, See, 2,] in compressing his de- 
finition, to make it expressive of municipal or 
local law, tells us that it is ‘‘a rule of civil con- 
duct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is right, and prohibiting what is 


wrong. 

It would not be very difficult for a student of 
the merest outlines of Phrenology, to successfully 
call in question the legitimacy of laws, not a few, 
in our day, measuring and testing them by this 
rule. However, it is not our purpose to make 
this use of the foregoing citations. 

But we make another and most important as 
well as pertinent point, It is this, which we put 
in the form of an interrogatory, in order the more 
surely to excite the Reflective Organs of our 
readers, with a view to preparing them to follow 
us the more understandingly: How can man be 
expected to make use of his “ faculties with the re- 
gulation of his behavior,” with any assurance of 
his making a natural use of them, which is but 





another phrase for a legal use of them in the 
highest sense of the term, if he is ignorant of the 
natural arrangement and play of those “ faculties,” 
to say nothing of their abnormal activities? “‘Fa- 
culties” is a word derived from the old metaphy- 
sical nomenclature. “ Organs” is the correspond- 
ent word—or the one most nearly correspondent 
to be more correct and careful in our ;hilology, 
for a “faculty” is rather the action of an “ organ” 
than the organ itself—what the organ does, rather 
than what it is—as the word from which it is de- 
rived ( facio, to do) clearly denotes, And herein 
allow us to hint, in passing, at the risk of seeming 
too parenthetical, may be plainly descried the 
great error—blunder is perhaps the more expres- 
sive word—of Metaphysics, which it has been the 
aim of Phrenology to correct, viz: that it mistook 
the manifestations of cerebral organs for the or- 
gans themselves—pretty much such misapprehen- 
sion necessarily followed, as would be experi- 
enced if we were to point toa printing press and 
a spinning jenny, and call them “steam engines,” 
while they were only propelled by the engine 
which was hidden from view. Thus a “faculty of 
speech” is one thing, and the “ organ of language ”’ 
quite another. So of the “ faculties” of vision, 
audition, dc. But, to return to our question, let 
us ask how, without the aids. of Phrenology, can a 
knowledge of the proper “ uses of these faculties” 
of Blackstone be ascertained? Certainly they 
cannot be, with any reliability, obtained from the 
writings of the oldest and best of the metaphysi- 
cal authorities, such as Stewart or Locke, or the 
more modern ones, such as a Brown, of Scot- 
land, or a Beaseley, of America—no, not even 
from that most liberal of later home authors of 
the metaphysical school, Dr. Schmucker. It is 
simply illusive, then, to expect of Legislators, as 
makers of “rules of action” for the regulation of 
the “behavior” of others, or the judges, and jurors, 
and lawyers, as appliers of these rules, success in 
their endeavors, in the absence of all phrenologi- 
eal guidance, in the regulation of their own be- 
havior! The first duty of the man in authority, is 
indicated by the Greek injunction, gnothi seauton, 
“know thyself.” Without this, hopeless is his 
prospect for knowing the workings of other 
minds—what is natural, and what is diseased ac- 
tion of organs, and what the proper mode of 
legal treatment for each case. A mere glimpse 
which we here get along the dark and blood- 
stained vista of our criminal legislation (in a 
double sense, criminal) and our criminal jurispru- 
dence, reveals the most painful consequences of 
the lack of true mental science, which is so lament- 
ably manifest in the transactions of our legislative 
halls and our courts of law. We shall take amore 
careful and particular view of these under the sub- 
divisions of our general subject. 

We shall, in our present section, treat of Phre- 
nology as relating, first, tothe Legislature ; second, 
the Bench ; third, the Bar ; fourth, the Jury-room, 
First, in this order, there come into the field of 
our inquiry, those primary wants of sogiety, 
which the statesman is expected to supply in our 
advanced day, and which may be expressed hy 
the phrase, 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, 

The legislator’s office is one of primary and 

paramount importance, In the ancient republics, 
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the senator’s title was asynonym of wisdom. He 
was expected, not only to be informed upon the 
subjects of jurisprudence proper, but upon those 
of most other departments of human knowledge. 
The reason of these requirements is obvious; but, 
unfortunately, it too seldom receives a practical 
recognition in more modern republics, not ex- 
eepting our own. It is found in the universality 
of those interests whose protection, in the origi- 
nal and legitimate, not the technical, sense of the 
word, is committed to his custody. The highest 
wants of man are admitted to be those of his 
mental nature. But these are, too usually, the 
last cared for by the lawmaker. Until a compar- 
atively recent period, public education—that is, 
schools founded and sustained by legislative ac- 
tion—was not thought of in even the most intelli- 
gent sections of our country; and it was, when 
finally broached as a subject of legitimate legisla- 
tive concern, met with a popular response so 
indifferent everywhere, while so repulsive in 
many instances, as to require long-continued and 
expensive processes of agitation through associ- 
ations, and treatises, and lectures, to arouse the 
popular mind to a degree of appreciation suffi- 
cient to secure even a general acquiescence in the 
Common School System, now so cherished there, 
to say nothing of the present hearty support. 
And, even now, there are large portions of the 
Union where education is regarded by legislators, 
who are esteemed the “wise men” of their sec- 
tions, a matter of the merest private concern, 
with which legislation of any kind, much less 
taxation, must have nothing whatever to do. It 
is true that there are some exceptional departures 
from this rule of legislation for the benefit of pau- 
per children, but the endowments authorized are 
so niggard in amount, and so carelessly applied, 
as to clearly indicate that they are not the spon- 
taneous suggestions of reason, so much as reluc- 
tant acquiescences in the “claims of the poor to 
charitable aid’”—which aid is apparently be- 
stowed, as are alms, too frequently, upon the men- 
dicant in the busy counting-room, to get rid of im- 
portunities! As to any anxious arrangement fora 
faithful application of the taxation, thus reluctantly 
incurred, to the circumstances and needs of the 
parties interested, it is not within the programme 
of legislative “favor,” while all ideas of adapting 
the proceases of education to the individual require- 
ments of the pupils, as indicated by their several 
aptitudes and idiosyncrasies, would only be re- 
garded as Utopian in the extreme. 

Now, it must be apparent to those who have 
traced the outline picture which we have here 
drawn, that such criminal indifference on the part 
of the constituent and the inevitably resulting re- 
luctance on the part of his legislative agent, could 
not co-exist with anything like even a general ac- 
quaintance with the fundamental doctrines of 
Phrenology. A single appreciative glance at a map 
of the cerebral prgans of the poorest of the pauper 
children in his neighborhood, would be enough 
to change this whole order of things. Higher 
and truer views of man’s mental nature, and of 
its appetences, aspirations, and capabilities, would 
follow ; and the mental traits of the most beggarly 
urchin of his district, then, would be cared for. 
Studies appropriate to individual phrenological de- 
velopments would be arranged through well-ap- 














pointed and liberally paid teachers, Not only would 


_ the children of the pauper poor be recognized as 


actually having brains, the same, in average capa- 
city, asthoee of the haughty rich; but the more im- 
portant discovery of multiplied organs and diver- 
sified capabilities and tendencies would be made 
in all, to be followed by correct education, in the 
proper sense of the Latin word educo, from which 
it is derived—to lead out ; not to drive in. Then 
it would be known that there is a moral region of 
the brain as well as an intellectual, and an animal 
one also, none of which can be disregarded com- 
patibly with the welfare of the pupil. And then, 
furthermore, children would not be driven to the 
school-room, as too often they are now, like a 
flock of lambs to the slaughter, without any re- 
gard for their individual capacities for the journey, 
or their fitness or unfitness for the uses contempla- 
ted. 

Here is a field of legislative beneficence which 
cannot well be over-estimated, but which cannot 
be properly cultivated without the implements of 
mental culture furnished from the store-house of 
Phrenology. The statesman who does not truly 
comprehend the laws of cerebral action, is not 
prepared to legislate successfully for the promo- 
tion of education, however he may imagine to the 
contrary, any more than a contractor, who knew 
nothing of the qualities and uses of materials or 
tools, would be to give directions for the proper 
construction of a palace—and what are education- 
al laws but “rules” for the construction of pa- 
laces for Thought? And this leads us to remark, 
that the organ of Constructiveness, and the co- 
operating organs of the Mechanical Group gene- 
rally, are far more essential to the success of the 
legislator’s office than would seem to be generally 
supposed, judging by the class of men too usually 
selected for it. They are not Architects at all, in 
the higher sense of the term. Hence, too few of 
them are able, unaided by private projectors of the 
great schemes which have from time to time 
blessed the world, to even draft the laws needful 
for actualizing their benefits, much less to invent 
the schemes themselves, however frequently they 
get the credit of their origination, to the robbing 
of the real but less pretending benefactors of their 
just claims, 

Our topic, next after the present one, which is 
by no means exhausted, and may be resumed in 
future numbers, will be Crnat Lecistarion, 
In giving it precedence of Civil Legislation, we 
are justified by the juridical writers, who proper- 
ly attach to the former a paramount importance, 
seeing that a “ crime” is an act committed against, 
and therefore concerning society at large; where- 
as, a civil “ wrong” is generally committed against, 
and concerns a single individual, or a few at most, 
who, as partners in trade or members of corpora- 
tions, represent a unity of interest. Its considera- 
tion will bring to view some interesting incidents, 
well calculated to raise the suspicion, if not to de- 
monetrate the fact, that the whole fabric of our 
Criminal Jurisprudence is built upon a foundation 
of whose imperfection and insecurity the para- 
bolic phrase “sandy” would give but an inade- 
quate conception. 





‘ Life,” says Emerson, “ is a festival only to the 
wise.” 











IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY D. P, BUTLER, 

Tr is of vast importance to all that they possess 
the knowledge by which they can correctly de- 
termine every favorable or unfavorable condition, 
both mental and physical, and thus be enabled 
properly to appreciate themselves and others in 
their individual and mutual relations; also, to 
properly stimulate, restrain, and direct every 
function, so as to perfect and develop their entire 
being, and become all of which their natures will 
admit. 

No one will deny that this is the most import- 
ant and desirable object to be attained in life, and 
that it is not only sanctioned by reason, enlight- 
ened intellect, and all that is good and worthy in 
humanity ; by all the laws of nature, and by God 
himself, but that it is imperatively and absolutely 
demanded by this mighty combination of all the 
highest authorities known to mankind. 

We shall take it for granted, that all now ac- 
knowledge what the universal race of man has 
ever been more and more ready to admit, in ex- 
act proportion as it has become civilized and en- 
lightened, viz: that we are governed in all our 
relations by immutable laws, adapted to the mul- 
tiplied elements of our nature—guarding against 
an abuse of those elements, and providing for 
their rights—each securing different results, but 
never conflicting ; all acting in beautiful harmo- 
ny, and together calculated to secure the unlim- 
ited development of humanity, individually and 
in the aggregate, and determining its present and 
future destiny in accordance with the observance 
or violation of suchlaws. These things admitted, 
it must also be admitted, that to attain this object, 
an aequaintance with these laws, or with some 
standard by which we can measure the absolute 
and relative capabilities of our natures, is indis- 
pensable ; and that what that standard may com- 
prehend demands of every man, woman and child 
immediate investigation as the first and greatest 
object of their being. 

Phrenology claims to have established the fact, 
that there is a relation between the conditions of 
the human physical organization and manifesta- 
tions of mind—recognizing the brain as the me- 
dium through which the mind displays itself; but 
that its condition is essentially modified by the 
condition of the body; that, consequently, a 
knowledge of the structure and conditions of the 
body is absolutely necessary in determining, not 
the nature of the function, but its direction aud 
degree. It aleo claims that different parts of the 
brain are adapted to the plurality of the mental 
faculties, each part performing a distinct function, 
yet modifying all others, and itself modified by 
the general condition of the body. 

Again: this science claims that the different 
portions of the brain are capable of being in- 
creased in size and activity, and that mental mani- 
festation will be in accordance with such increase. 
It also holds that the health, vigor and capacity of 
the bodily functions impart vigor to the brain, 
and render the mind correspondingly vigorous. 

Thus we are possessed, in Phrenology, of a 
standard, or system, by which we can ascertain 
the nature of the different functions of our organi- 
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zation —the modifying influence of one upon an- 
other; the absolute and comparative develop- 
ment of each; and the means nature has assigned 
for increasing, restraining, harmoniously de vel. 
oping, and rightly directing the entire being. 
Where else can we find such a system? What 
else, within the limits of knowledge on earth, can 
be of such vast importance to all, and especially 
to every young man and woman} 

Who can be so stupid, in the present advanced 
state of Phrenology, as to deny the facts upon 
which this system is based—to deny that there is 
a relation between mentality and organization? 
Certainly no honest person of common sense, who 
has investigated sufficiently to entitle them to a 
right to judge in this matter. Some of our so- 
called learned, and would-be popular men, who 
sneer and “chuckle” at Phrenology, would do 
well to take a lesson from the following anecdote : 

A certain medical student, in the absence of the 
senior M. D., was called upon to administer to a 
patient, and, after a faithful overhauling of “the 
books,” prescribed according to the most popular 
authority. Upon the return of the older physician, 
he told him what he had done. With a hearty 
and contemptuous laugh, and a sneer, our M. D, 
informed his student that there was no authority 
for such treatment in such a case. The student 
modestly suggested that it was on such a page of a 
certain book. The work being produced, the old 
gentleman found that he “stood corrected.” 
“ Now, sir,” said the student, “with due respect 
to your age and position, let me tell you that a 
man never appears so contemptible and ridiculous 
as when he laughs and sneers at his own igno- 
rance,” 

An intimate knowledge of these laws of our na- 
ture isof incomparable value to every member of 
civilized society. Without this you cannot be as 
happy, healthy, long-lived or useful. Acquire- 
ments of other kinds will not make up for a want 
of this, for it is the only true basis of human cul- 
ture. Know yourself first, and other things after 
wards. 

Dollars and cents, or a fashionable reputation, 
are but as trash, in comparison with such knowl- 
edge. There is a satisfaction and enjoyment in 
the pursuit of this study which no other affords. 
Nor does any other so well discipline the whole 
nature, and prepare us to answer the end of our 
creation. 

As a young man, I can well appreciate the feel- 
ings and views of youth—those powerful emo- 
tions of ambition, of the desire to be and to ac- 
complish something worthy of one’s self and of 
mankind —those purer aspirations of philanthropy 
which desire to do good and to benefit our fellow- 
men. From an active experience of ten years, I 
am prepared to say, that in no other way can you 
gratify these noble impulses of your nature so 
well as by the aid of an intimate knowledge of 
the comprehensive sciences, Phrenology and Phys- 
iology. If these were to be my last words, I 
would say to every young man end woman, study 
Phrenology and Physiology. No other pursuit 
will so well qualify you to discharge the duties 
you owe to yourself, your race, and your God. 
Could I but have the power to reach and convince 
every one of the young in our Jand—in the 
world—of that fact, it would satisfy the utmost 
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stretch of my ambition. It would be doing more 
for humanity than any one man ever before accom- 
plished. Then should I be prepared to say, with 
one of old, “Iam ready to depart.” —Phrenological 
Rooms, 142 Washington street, Boston. 


combination of the Vital, Motive and Mental, is 
one of the most favorable for the exhibition of 
talents of any order. Endurance, strength, and vi- 
tality are almost equally balanced, so that a re- 
markably large and largely developed brain is 
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Biography. 
AMOS PILSBURY. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Born the physiology and phrenology of Amos 
Pilsbury are remarkably developed, as the follow- 


ing chart will show: 
Size of head, . . + 23 inches, 
TEMPERAMENT : 
Vital, large; Motive, full; Mental, large. 
Amativeness, . . « «6 Ideality, . .5 
Philoprogenitiveness, . .6¢7 Sublimity, & 
Adhesiveness, . . . - 647 Imitation, . . 5 
Inhabitiveness, o wi a® Mirthfulness, . + 546 
Concentrativeness,. . . 45 Individuality, . .6 
Vitativeness, « .« + +6 Form, 5 
Combativeness, 02 oie Size, 6 
Destructiveness, . ~« «6 Wei bt, . 6 
Alimentiveness, . . 546 = Color, . 45 
Acquisitiveness, 56) = Ord.r, , OT 
Seeretiveness,, . 5¢6 = Calculation, +6 
Cautiousness, . . 546 = Locality, . 6 
Approbativencss, . 1 Eventuality, . - 56 
SelfEsteem, . . + 6 Tim, . « -6 
Firmness, eT. 6¢7 Tune, -4 65 
Conscientiousness, . 1 Lauguage, 6 
Hope, - + 6 Causality, «OT 
Marvellousness, 5 Comparison, . - 61 
Veneration, . 6 Suavitiveness, . 6 
Benevolence, . « 7 Human Nature, .1 
Constructiveness, . + 546 


This combination of temperament and develop- 
ment of organs is quite remarkable, and indicative 
of excitability, endurance, and positive strength. 
Capt. Pilsbury must have descended from a long- 
lived ancestry. His temperament, almost an equal 
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pplied with a copious flow of vitality, thus en- 
abling it to perform great and protracted exer- 
tions without prostration. 


The domestic region of his brain is very largely 
developed. Adhesiveness is particularly promi- 
nent, thus giving to him perpetuity of friendship 
and great warmth and friendliness of manner. 
Philoprogenitiveness is also very large, rendering 
him not only a kind and indulgent parent, but 
also a warm friend and genial companion to the 
young. He is particularly fond of female society, 
and extremely gallant to, anda favorite with the 
ladies. 

The executive faculties are all of the highest 
order of development, giving him,-in a very re- 
markable degree, indomitable energy and perse- 
verance, positiveness of character, and a frank, 
free, noble and generous bearing, which, while it 
captivates friends, demands the respect of ene- 
mies. 

The moral brain is largely developed, particu- 
larly the organs of Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness, which rule the map with absolute sway. A 
life of thirty years of direct contact with, and gov- 
ernment of, the abandoned, the profligate and the 
vicious, has in no wise hardened his heart, He 
informed me that twenty years ago he could order 
a man punished, and see the order executed un- 
moved ; but now, so tender and so weak were his 
feelings, that he could not issue the order without 
a heart overflowing with pity for the miserable 
wretch whom kindness could not humanize. Du- 
ring the time he has had charge of the Albany 
County Penitentiary, which is now about seven 
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Years, he has never struck, nor ordered a man 
struck, a single blow. Though his convicts have 
been of the most abandoned kind, he has sueceed- 
ed in governing them absolutely and perfectly, 
and in establishing and maintaining a discipline so 
thorough, and, at the same time, so simple, as to 
give to his prison the reputation of the “model 
prison,” and to himself “the model prison-keep- 
er” of the States, and this, too, without the assist- 
ance of the “cats.” His organization gives him a 
fearless, uncompromising courage, both physical 
and moral, particularly the latter. 

Mechanical talent is good, but not a ruling trait 
It acts more through the intellect than of and by 
itself, giving him an inventive, but not a remark- 
ably executive Constructiveness, 

Ideality and Sublimity are well developed, more 
particularly the latter, which gives to all his views, 
in addition to the depth and profundity of Causal- 
ity, great comprehension and grasp of conception. 
He takes large and noble views of all subjects 
which occupy his attention Imitation and Mirth- 
fulness are well developed, but take their direc- 
tion almost entirely from Approbativeness and 
friendship, thus giving him a gracefulness of car- 
riage and an agreeableness of manner which pleases 
the stranger and captivates the friend. 

The whole perceptive intellect, with the excep- 
tion of Form and Color, is largely developed, giving 
him a practical, common sense order of talent, 
which intuitively perceives at a glance all the 
physical peculiarities of things, and, in connection 
with large Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness and very 
large reasoning faculties, give him a remarkable 
talent for inventing, planning, building and finan- 
ciering, Order is very large, and in connection 
with Ideality, rules him and all about him abso- 
lutely. The whole interior, and, as far as possi- 
ble, exterior of his prison, is neater than a Shaker 
village, and woe to that officer or prisoner who is 
negligent in these respects. The indignant burst 
of his whole mental battery upon the unlucky 
wight’s head silences him instantly, and increases, 
in an incredibly short space of time, a sluggish de- 
velopment of order 4 to a sharp, active and vigi- 
lant development of order 7. 

Causality, Comparison, Suavativeness and Human 
Nature are all very largely developed, which, in 
connection with his other faculties, impart to his 
mind an original, comprehensive, shrewd, discrimi- 
nating and progressive spirit. 

Language is largely developed. Had he trained 
himeelf properly, he would have made a captiva- 
ting, brilliant and eloquent orator. As it is, no 
man can see and hear him in the midst of his 
friends without perceiving ata glance, that though 
he may not speak eloquently, he can feel both 
eloquently and sublimely. 

His faults arise more from excessive than from 
deficient developments. His domestic brain is 
rather too large for his excitable temperament. 
Though capable of governing others absolutely, 
his parental love is so strong as to render him 
weak in the exercise of parental authority. 

Approbativeness is decidedly his weakest 
point. It renders him too sensitive to the opin- 
ions of others, and, wounded, causes him great 
pain and uneasiness, Marvellousness, Ideality, 
Form, Color and Tune, particularly the two latter, 
are comparatively deficient, though none but those 





specified remarkably so, His organization is such 
that he is better fitted for observation, reflection 
and stirring employment, than for confinement 
andstudy. It is to the former almost entirely that 
he is indebted for that measure o success which 
has crowned his efforts. 

His phrenology shows that he would excel in 
governing, financiering and planning, in executing 
with permanency, beauty and order, in conducting 
« large and complicated business with skill and 
success, in keeping accounts with perfect neatness 
and accuracy, and in expressing his thoughts in 
vividly graphic and eloquent language. He would 
have made a fine civil and mechanical engineer, a 
successful and liberal wholesale merchant, a tho- 
rough and efficient military officer, and a success- 
ful politician of a high order. He is, unquestion- 
ably, one of the few who were born to govern, not 
only by force, efficiency and strength of character, 
but also by kin ness, adhesiveness, and tenderness 
of feeling, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 

The exercise of arbitrary power is more or less 
gratifying to all. Yet while all are thus gratified 
by it, few, very few, are fitted by nature for its 
judicious use. It requires so rare a combination 
of virtues and faculties, that he who is possessed 
of them in an eminent degree, is one of the most 
favored of men, since Providence has placed in 
his power the means of accomplishing a vast 
amount of good, directly, by personal presence 
and example, and indirectly by the record of an 
arduous and successful life. In the former in- 
stance, he influences for good those over whom he 
has been called to exercise his authority; and in 
the latter instance, those young, ardent and sus- 
ceptible minds who, having commenced a similar 
career, read his trials, struggles and successes won 
from a doubtful fortune, with eagerness, and emu- 
late his virtues and abilities with hope and 
pleasure. 

If this be true of those who are called upon to 
exercise authority over the virtuous, the educated 
and the brave, how much more is it true of those 
whose power is displayed in the successful govern- 
ment and reformation of the viscious, the illite- 
rate, and the morally weak and imbecile? 

It is true that the lives of the latter are passed 
in comparative obscurity, that the world knows 
not of their trials, and consequently cannot esti- 
mate the merits of their success; yet there isa 
pure and almost holy pleasure in knowing that, 
through their instrumentality, the depraved and 
the criminal have not only been debarred from 
committing their outrages against the law and the 
majesty of the rights of their fellow-men, but 
have also been led to view their past lives with 
sorrow and contrition, to repent them of the 
evils committed against themselves and their 
neighbors, and, when the just sentence of punish- 
ment by law has expired, to depart to their 
homes wiser, better, and nobler men. Is not the 
consciousness of such usefulness as this a sufficient 
reward for long years of trial and arduous en- 
deavor? 

We know of no man to whom these remarks 
will apply with greater force than Amos Pilsbury, 
the present Superintendent of the Albany County 
Penitentiary. 

He was born at Londonderry, New Hamp- 





shire, February 8th, 1805. His father, Moses C. 
Pilsbury, was for many years warder of the New 
Hampshire and Connecticut State Prisons; and 
was a man eminently qualified for the successful 
discharge of the arduous duties which devolved 
upon him, He was the first warden of a prison 
who succeeded in making the labor of its inmates 
a source of profit to the State rather than an 
expense, 

The subject of our sketch received an acade- 
mical education up to the age of fourteen, when 
he was apprenticed and learned the tanner’s trade, 
and spent some time in its pursuit in the city of 
Boston. 

In April, 1824, young Pilsbury, when nineteen 
years of age, was appointed watchman or guard 
of the N. H. State Prison, of which his father was 
then warden. The year following he was ap- 
pointed deputy warden under his father, which 
office he continued to fill with credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to his employers, until the 
appointment of his father to the wardenship of 
the Connecticut State Prison, where, in July, 1827, 
he commenced his duties at the latter institution 
in the same capacity, and with the same ultimate 
success as at the former. 

In November of the year following Mr. Pils- 
bury was married to Miss Emily Heath, daughter 
of Laban Heath, Esq. They have had five children, 
but two of whom are now living. 

The management of the Connecticut State 
Prison was eminently humane and successful, 
Each day began and closed with ghe reading of 
some portion of the sacred Scriptures, and with 
prayers by the warden. The financial operations 
of the prison were so admirably conducted by 
him, that it became a source of revenue to the 
State, and not a burden.- He resigned in April, 
1830, and was succeeded by his son Amos, the 
subject of this sketch, He died at Derry, N. H., 
in the year 1848, having been distinguished 
through a long and successful career as a man of 
unspotted integrity, exalted piety, and of genuine 
Christain philanthropy. 

Appointed at so early an age as twenty-five to 
so responsible a trust as that of warden of a State 
Prison, and as successor to so eminent an officer 
as his father, Mr. Pilsbury felt himself placed in a 
peculiarly trying position, and determined, if it 
were possible, by industry and unwearied atten- 
tion to the business of his office, to merit the 
confidence which his friends thus early reposed in 
him. And his efforts were crowned with com- 
plete success, for at the end of the second year of 
his administration of the affairs of the institution, 
there remained a balance in its favor, after defray- 
ing every expense, of eight thousand, seven hun- 
dred and thirteen dollars and fifty-three cents, net 
gain for one year. 

In September of the same year, 1832, he was 
removed from office on account of his political 
opinions, and as many of his enemies had indus- 
triously circulated reports derogatory to his char- 
acter as a man, and his honesty as an officer, he 
requested a thorough investigation into the affairs 
of the prison during the term of his management. 
A committee was appointed by the legislature of 
the State, who reported at the next session of that 
body, “and so satisfied were the people and the 
legislature of the injustice done to Mr. Pilsbury, 
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that he was not only reappointed, but a resolution 
was passed directing the treasurer of the State to 
pay to him the expenses he had incurred in de- 
fending himself against the charges of his oppo- 
nents, and four hundred dollars in addition there- 
to, for his own time.” 

Mr. Pilsbury was reappointed in June, 1833, 
having been absent just nine months. The con- 
dition of the prison during his absence, and at 
the time of his return, may be gathered from the 
following extracts from the annual report of the 
directors, May, 1834. 

“Tt was at once apparent that the high state 
of discipline, which had previously prevailed 
there, was very much impaired; the prisoners 
were noisy, bold and disobedient. The want of 
firmness and energy in the administration of the 
rules of the institution had produced among the 
prisoners a state of insubordination approaching to 
avarchy. 

“The prisoners continued openly and boldly to 
declare, in the face of the directors, their deter- 
mination not to submit to any control unless they 
were heard in the selection of a warden. This 
disorderly and mutinous conduet of the prisoners 
was the result of a conspiracy, which the directors 
have reason to believe was known and counte- 
nanced by some of the officers of the prison. 

“The convicts appeared to be in the habit of 
freely communicating with each other; of pass- 
ing and repassing from the different shops, 
and of arranging plans for united operations. 
The under keepers were permitted to trade with 
the convicts, to deliver them money; and for 
what is termed over-work, the contractors were 
allowed to provide them with articles of food, 
fruit and other delicacies, in direct violation of 
the rules of the prison. A great number of news- 
papers, in which the affairs of the prison were 
discussed, were found in the cells and workshops. 
Such indulgences necessarily resulted in the utter 
subversion of order, and a total disregard of all 
law and authority. 

“The directors had no hesitation in reappoint- 
ing Mr. Pilsbury, who had been removed from 
the office of warden, which he had previously 
held for a number of years, and under whose 
government the discipline of the prison had ac- 
quired a very high and deserved degree of cele- 
brity. Some very serious charges had been pre- 
ferred against him by a member of a previous 
board of directors, and the investigation insti- 
tuted thereon by the legislature, resulted in a 
complete refutation of the charges, and in furnish- 
ing additional and honorable evidence of his 
fitness and capacity for the office. He has had 
charge of the prison since the 6th of June last, 
under the careful supervision of the directors, 
and they are now gratified to be able to say that 
the present condition of the prison, its strict-and 
admirable discipline, and the pecuniary results of 
his administration, prove abundantly that their 
confidence was not misplaced.. 

“The task of recovering such an establishment 
from a downward course, and of bringing it into 
profitable operation, was attended with great 
difficulties and discouragement. 

“ At the present time (May, 1834,) the pecu- 
niary affuirs of the prison are in a very prospe- 
rous condition.” 
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During Mr. Pilsbury’s absence from the prison, 
one of the keepers had been murdered by two of 
the prisoners, for which they were afterwards 
tried and executed. “In the short space of nine 
months,”’ says one of Mr. Pilsbury’s biographers, 
“one of the most flourishing institutions in the 
country had been nearly ruined by mismanage- 
ment, resulting from the change that had taken 
place in its government.” 

At the time of Mr. Pilsbury’s return to the 
prison an incident occurred, illustrating at once 
both the miserable condition into which the prison 
government had fallen, and Mr. P.’s courage and 
coolness in suppressing the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, and restoring at once discipline and the most 
perfect obedience and order. 

When it was known among the prisoners that 
he had been reappointed warden, they arose en 
masse, declared they would not submit to his 
government, and clamorously demanded his re- 
moval. At this juncture of affairs but one of the 
directors had the courage to accompany Mr. P. 
through the prison. Arrived at the shoe-shop, 
the shoe-makers, numbering over twenty men, 
rose from their seats, and declared that unless he 
resigned immediately they would kill him on the 
spot. Undaunted by the uplifted knives of these 
men, Capt. P. advanced fearlessly among them, 
and, after a few short and forcible remarks, com- 
manded them to be seated. Awed by the coura- 
geous bearing and fearless voice, they instinctively 
obeyed, and were shortly after drawn up in prison 
file and marched to their cells. 

From this time to January, 1845, nearly twelve 
years, Mr. Pilsbury remained warden, to the satis- 
faction of a greater portion of the people of 
Connecticut. During this time he devised a plan 
for the improvement of the county jails of the 
State, and, through his recommendation, “the 
legislature authorized him to pay, from the surplus 
earnings of the state prison, one thousand dollars 
to such counties in the etate as should build a jail 
on the place of the new prison at Hartford; and 
he soon had the satisfaction of knowing that Con- 
necticut possessed, not only the MODEL STATE PRISON, 
but the best county jails in the country.” 

A writer in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier 
for June 20, 1840, says in relation to the state 
prison and its government :— 

“Capt. Pilsbury, the estimable and able super- 
intendent, has the true system of management. 
It is the mild system: viz, that which appeals to 
the better, instead of the worst feelings of human 
nature. He never flogs, He seldom punishes, 
but when he does, he takes especial pains to show 
the prisoner that he regards him as an unfortunate 
human being, not as a brute.” The following 
anecdote is illustrative of the above: A desperate 
fellow named Scott, was sent to Wethersfield for 
fifteen years; he had previously been confined in 
Sing-Sing and other prisons. He was determined 
not to work or submit to any rules, Of course 
Capt. Pilsbury treated him accordingly. He very 
soon cut one of his hands nearly off, on purpose 
to avoid labor; but his wound was immediately 
attended to, and in less than one hour afterwards 
he found himself turning a crank with one hand, 
He then declared tha the would murder the warden 
at the first opportunity. Soon after, the regular 
barber of the prison being sick, and Scott, having, it 
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was said, worked at the trade when young, he was 
directed by the deputy warden to take the barber’s 
place, and shave the prisoners throughout the 
establishment. Mr. Pilsbury, on going through 
the shop soon afterwards, was told by one of the 
assistants that the prisoners did not like to be 
shaved by this man, as he had behaved himself 
very badly since he had been an inmate, and 
they were afraid of him. Without hesitation 
Mr. P. took the chair, ordered Scott sent for, and 
directed him to shave him. The man plead want 
of skill. “Never mind,” said the warden, “I 
know you are not intractable, you will soon learn, 
and I intend you to perform my toilet every day.” 
The man went to work with trembling hands, 
and performed the shaving but poorly. He 
trembled more from fear, blended with a growing 
confidence in the warden, than from a continu- 
ance of his fell purpose to take his life. 

Not long after the man was taken sick. The war- 
den had him removed to his room. There he nursed 
him himself, and one night when he thought his 
patient asleep, he arose from his own couch to 
adjust the clothes on the bed of the poor fellow. 
He was not asleep, and instantly burst into tears, 
saying, “Sir, I am not a brute, I cannot longer be 
insensible to your disinterested kindness, May 
God forgive me, but I did intend to take your 
life, if I could have found an opportunity, but 
now my fiendish hatred is broken down. Oh, I 
must weep! forgive me—forgive me!” 

Scott was hung in 1833, for murdering a prison 
officer while endeavoring to escape. This occur- 
red during the nine months that Capt. P. was 
unconnected with the prison as warden. 

In the early part of 1845, Mr. Pilsbury was 
removed from office on political grounds. During 
sixteen years he had been unceasingly persecuted 
by an eminent lawyer and politician of Wethers- 
field, named Martin Welles, whose hatred origi- 
nated in the rejection of himself and the choice 
of Mr. Pilsbury, as a candidate for the wardenship 
in 1838, A paper was also started in Hartford, 
called the Protector, the express purpose of whose 
editor and supporters was to crush Mr. P. Their 
efforts were, however, unsuccessful, as they had 
an entirely different effect from that which was 
intended. Their efforts served to call public 
attention to the prison and its management, while 
the character of the editorials of this paper 
plainly showed that the power of the press had 
been prostituted to serve the purposes of personal 
malice. Many fou! assertions and insinuations 
having been thus circulated to the great detriment 
of Mr. Pilsbury’s character as an officer and a man, 
he demanded an examination of his official career 
from the beginning. This examination was held 
by a committee from the legislature of the State, 
and though every account entered upon the books, 
every receipt given and received, and every voucher 
for every transaction for the past fifteen years, were 
produced by Mr. P., and examined by his most in- 
veterate enemies, yet no error, accidental or inten- 
tional, to the amount of a single cent, was discovered 
by them. The result was the complete triumph of 
Mr. Pilsbury, and the establishment of his name 
and fame as a man in every sense of the word. 
Nor were they able to substantiate their assertions 
of his cruelty and mismanagement of the prisoners, 
during his long eareer as warden of the prison. 
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The Directors of the prison submitted a report 
in 1844, in which they stated that the net gains 
of the institution from its establishment in 1827 
to the year 1844 bad been $101,448 39, but after 
deducting losses sustained from the failure of firms 
having business connections with the prison, there 
remained a balance of $85,135 97, over and above 
every expense, in favor of the institution. Dur- 
ing fifteen years of that time the financial con- 
cerns of the prison had been under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Pilebury. 

It is sufficient to a4) that he came out of the 
trying ordeal with an unsullied and increased 
reputation. 

Mr. Pilsbury removed to Albany in 1845, and 
took charge of the erection of the Albany Co 
Penitentiary, which he has superintended with 
more than his usual succees up to the present time. 
In 1850 the Directors of the Connecticut State 
Prison tendered him the office of warden, from 
which he had been so unfairly ejected five years 
before; but his new home possessed so many 
attractions, and his new friends so much genuine 
warmth of attachment, that he concluded tor. main. 
His salary has been raised five hundred dollars a 
year since he took charge of the institution—a 
favor entirely unsolicited by him, and one which 
speaks louder than many words, of the estimation 
in which he is held in Albany. As before re- 
marked, during the seven years of the existence 
of the Albany Co. Penitentiary, not one single 
prisoner has received corporeal punishment—a fact 
sufficient in itself to entitle Mr. Pilsbury to his 
reputation of the ‘‘ Model Prison Keeper” of the 
States. 

Capt. Pilsbury is now in his forty-eeventh year, 
in the enjoyment of a fair measure of health, and 
with the prospect of uninterrupted usefulness for 
the next fifteen or twenty years. 

“His personal appearance and manners are 
highly prepossessing, and none can approach him 
without being conscious of the presence of a 
superior man.” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS CONTINUED, 


THE CANAANITIC SPECIES. 


In conducting the further consideration of this 
branch of my subject I shall begin with the Cana- 
anitic or Ethiopian Species, and some of its lowest 
members, and advance gradually to the highest 
Caucasian development. The Canaanitic Species 
embraces the following varieties, viz. : the Negroes 
of Western and Central Tropical Africa, natives 
of Australia, and the descendants of African 
Negroes in North and South America. 

Those members of the Canaanitie Species which 
may be considered as decidedly typical are found 
in Western and Central Tropical Africa, Their 
physical peculiarities have been previously de- 
scribed ; I will therefore merely repeat a descrip- 
tion of the prevailing type of their heads. These 
are small and laterally compressed, having an 
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arched and extremely dense dome, with foreheads 


narrow and depressed, and that portion of the 
head devoted to the animal propensities very 
greatly developed. 

In this form of head we have all the domestic 
and most of the selfish propensities large or very 
large ; the selfish and moral sentiments large, the 
semi-intellectual and reasoning faculties small or 
very small, and the perceptive and semi-percep- 
tive intellect large. 

The general proportionate sizes of the Intellect- 
ual, Moral, Aggressive and Domestic Regions, as 
compared with a model average of the Caucasian 
skull, is shown in the following 

TABLE, 
IntEL. Mor. Accr. Dom. 
Caucasian. Model. Average size, 137, 14, 41, 27, 41. 
Canaanite, do. do. do. 123, 12, 36, 24, 36. 
Difference in favor of the former, 14, 2, 5, 3, 5. 

The average in this table is entirely too great 
for the typical Canaanite, since it was formed 
from observations made upon the educated negroes 
of England and Scotland, and is not, therefore, 
applicable to the Ethiopian of Central and Western 
Tropical Africa. When we add to these numeri- 
eal deductions, however, the effect of tempera- 
ment upon mental manifestations, we arrive at 
testimony sufficiently conclusive to warrant ue in 
asserting that the differences existiug between this 
species and the Caucasian is plainly to be attri- 
buted to the inferiority of the former in tempera- 
ment and balanced development of the Intellect- 
ual, Moral, Aggressive and Domestic regions of the 
brain. 

Let us examine the typical negro in, 1st, Their 
Domestic Relations; 2nd, Their Religious charac- 
ter; 3rd, Their Intellect; and 4th, Their State of 
Society, as the effect of their domestic, religious 
and intellectual characteristics combined. 


I, THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 


All their domestic and animal propensities are 
large, and uncontrolled by Ideality or educated 
moral sentiments. Such a development, controlled 
by sluggish temperament, would foster sensuality 
and indvlence, which would be relieved, however, 
by affection, hospitality, kindness, and gratitude for 
favors. And this we find to be the case, for from 
travellers we gain the following information :— 
Throughout all Tropical Africa polygamy is un- 
limited exeept by the ability to maintain a con- 
siderable number of wives. This forms the prin- 
cipal boast of the rich, and therein consists the 
greater portion of their wealth, for the women 
alone cultivate the fields, and manufacture their 
rude mats and cloths. The wealthy take to them- 
selves from three to twenty wives, while the Kings 
raise the number from fifty to several thousands, 
In Dahomey all the unmarried females are the 
property of the King, who, having selected such 
as please his fancy, disposes of the remainder ac- 
eording to his own good pleasure. The wives of 
the King of Ashantee number three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three, and the King of 
Yariba boasted to Captain Clapperton that his 
wives, linked hand in hand, would reach entirely 
across his kingdom. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Hamilton Smith, who spent 
many years among the nations ef Africa, uses the 
following langusge in his work on “The Unity 
of the Human Species :”"—“ Collectively the negro 
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mind is confiding, eingle-hearted, naturally kind 
and hospitable. We speak not without personal 
experience. The female sex is affectionate to ab- 
solute devotedness, in the character of mother, 
ehild, nurse and attendant upon the sick, though 
these be strangers, and the often experienced re- 
ward scarcely amounting to thanks. As housewives 
they are charitable to the wants of the wayfaring 
visitants; within doors orderly, and personally 
very clean; they are joyous, noisy; in the night- 
time indefatigable dancers equally with the men, 
who are in general orderly, brave, trustworthy, 
and unrepining. Both sexes are easily ruled, and 
appreciate what is good under the guidance of 
common justice and prudence.”—Smith, op. cit. 
pp- 228, 229. 
IL THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 

The Moral Region of the negro brain is fully 
developed, Veneration and Marvellousness being 
the ruling organs. This development, combined 
with large Cautiousness and a weak and almost 
puerile intellect, renders their religion one of su- 
perstitious and childish mummeries, and, carried 
to the same length of bigotry as in Christian and 
enlightened communities, leads to the crimes of 
poisoning and murder. They all believe in a 
future state, and acknowledge their dependence 
upon the Deity, to whom they pray in every time 
of need. Their prayers are very simple, as the 
following examples will show:—“ Oh, God! I 
know thee not; but thou knowest me; thy assist- 
ance is necessary to me ;” and at meals, “Oh God! 
thou hast given us this ; thou hast made it grow ;” 
and when at work they pray, “Oh God! thou hast 
caused that I should have strength to do this:” in 
the morning, ‘Oh God! help us; we do not know 
whether we shall live to-morrow ; we are in thy 
hand.” They pray for the souls of their departed 
friends in the presence of their idols and fetisses 
(charms), and sacrifice their domestic animals, and 
the bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

Of all the dark-hued species, the Negroes of 
Africa have received with most avidity, and re- 
tained with greatest delight, the teachings of 
Christianity. Their untutored minds, possessing 
sufficient grasp to comprehend the beauties, suffi- 
cient faith to receive the miracles, and sufficient in- 
trinsic goodness to endeavor to elevate themselves 
to its lofty standard, have drank in the high and 
holy truths of Christianity, and will yet present to 
their teachers examples of pure, unwavering, un- 
questioning faith, such as Christendom itself will 
emulate with zeal. One reason for their ready faith 
in Christ, aside from their weakness of intellect and 
torpor of thought, is to be found in the fact that 
they are early taught to believe in mysteries so 
absurdly unfathomable that to believe in ‘he 
sublime mysteries of Holy Writ is to descend into 
the regions of possibility, and come, as it were, 
within the province of a reasonable faith. They 
neither possess sufficient intellect to produce a 
skeptical argument against the religion of Christ, 
nor yet to understand rationally such an argument 
when once fully presented for comprehension. 
Their faith is superior to their reason, and when 
Christianity is presented to them in its purity by 
men whom they regard as their moral and intel- 
lectual superiors, who are ornaments to the reli- 
gion they profess, who are the human prototypes 
of their Master in heaven, their simple minds re- 
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ceive its holy truths with joy, and they bow the 
head and bend the knee in adoration of the only 
living and true God. 

Having taken this brief and imperfect view of 
the religious character of the African typical races, 
let us consider, 


lI, THEIR INTELLECT. 

Their perceptive and semi-perceptive intellect 
greatly overbalances their reasoning powers, 
which, in almost every instance, are weak and 
puerile. As it is the latter alone which gives 
grasp and profundity to the mind of man, its ab- 
sence in the Negro will, in a great measure, ac- 
count for his want of originality and compre- 
hension, 

Intellect combined with the social organs, builds, 
beautifies, adorns and collects houses and homes 
together, rears stately cities, and commands all the 
resources of commerce to elevate and support 
them. The Negro possesses but a small measure 
of the former; hence the unaided efforts of the 
latter fail. He has never originated a style of 
architecture, or built a city, or even a house 
worthy the name. 

Intellect, combined with the moral organs, 
believes in the existence of God, and demonstrates 
the truth of that belief, works out a reasoned 
theological system, brings the truths of the arts 
and sciences to silence skepticism, erects the 
magnificent temple “to the Lord of lords and 
the King of kings,” and “worships him in spirit 
and in truth.” But while the African believes 
in the existence of God, he knows not how to de- 
monstrate the truth of his belief; his religion is 
a superstition, and his faith a fear: having no 
spiritual eye, he discerns God only in material 
things, and selecting some one or more, places it 
or them in a rude hut, and 


“The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stones.”’ 


But educate the gem within, enkindle the in- 
tellect by enlightening the faith, advance them 
socially and politically by the combined influences 
of religion and the presence of a superior race, 
and they remain mental and moral negroes no 
longer. Faith becomes to them what intellect is 
to the more favored races, and they have but to 
feel the holy influences of the religion of Christ 
to know that it is a great and glorious reality. 
Intelleetually they are babes,—weak, confiding 
babes: morally they may become men, high- 
minded men. 

Having thus superficially surveyed the domestic, 
religious and intellectual characteristics of the 
uncivilized typical negro, let us now see the com- 
bined effect of these three powers upon, 


IV. THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY. 


It isa reasonable belief that originally all the 
different species of men occupied the same social, 
religious and intellectual grade, that each advanced 
or retrograded from that standard according to 
the intensity of the mental principle with which 
they were severally endowed, and that the pre- 
sent condition of these species is, to a certain ex- 
tent, a sure criterion of the original endowments 
of each. This conclusion appears irresistible, and 
when we have well learned its truth, it will teach 
us a lesson in ‘the moral and political governmen: 








of the world which will be of inestimable value 
in deciding the future of nations. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the negro 
has been endowed with some of the richest attri- 
butes of humanity by the Creator. And yet these 
very attributes have made him an outcast, a poor, 
abject, down-trodden, degraded slave. Hissimple 
and confiding nature, his reverence for superiority 
in whatever form it may exist, his weak intellect, 
and his deep, strong and abiding passions, have 
each an] all exposed him to the cruelty, eupidity 
and Just of his more gifted neighbors. It would 
seem that his position originated in the curse of the 
Omnipotent uttered at the foundation of society, 
and that the bitterness of that curse was only 
to be removed when society itself becomes placed 
upon a true and heavenly basis. 

Let us consider the social condition of these 
typical negoes in their primitive homes in Africa, 
the effect of civilization upon them, and their 
ability to retain the civilization given them by 
intercourse with the Caucasians. The Negroes, 
of all others, are the most abject in mental and 
social condition. Placed in a land whose spon- 
taneous productions are more than sufficient 
to support life without labor; senses the most 
acute; an eye which for strength and length of 
vision is unsurpassed ; with olfactory nerve of ex- 
ceeding delicacy and enormous expansion, refined 
by inhaling the balmy fragrance of tropical 
flowers; a gustatory apparatus of great size and 
insatiable appetite, educated by the luscious fruits 
of the torrid zone; gifted by nature with a 
sluggish temperament; an easy, contented and 
cheerful frame of mind; without the ability to 
concentrate his energies upon any high and en- 
nobling pursuit; with no systematic education for 
his mental powers ; with no objects to claim his at- 
tention but those which appeal to his animal 
passions—he stands forth the veriest savage upon 
the face of the earth. In peace he isa happy, 
joyous being. With the decline of the sun he and 
his kind, from one end of Africa to the other, as- 
semble under the trees and in the groves, and 
dance to rude music until the waning of the 
moon, or the death of the fires by the light of 
which they have held their midnight pastime. 
But in dancing they do not excel, and music is as 
rude an art with them as it was a thousand years 
ago. Strength and agility are more requisite to 
success in the former than gracefulness and ease, 
Though passionately fond of the latter, and con- 
stantly handling rude instruments, they neither 
improve io the quality of the one, nor in the con- 
struction and finish of the other. With a large de- 
velopment of Time, a full development offfune, and 
an almost entire absence of ideality, theit music is 
characterized by much rhythm, less melgfy, and 
little or no refinement or delicacy of expression. 
It is negro music, whether played in Africa or 
America, and the amateur ean detect it before a 
single bar has greeted his ear. “Te is a sensual, 
happy, careless and-epntented beipg until war calls 
his baser passions into exercise, And then the sen- 
suality of ease becomes the fiendishness of rapine, 
the happiness and contentment of peace become 
the jealousy and rage of carnage, all ties are for- 
gotten, all restraints are cact aside; the blood of 
their enemies quénches their thirst, and the flesh 
of their foes becomes their feast when the combat 
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is ended. Tyrant of his blood, he traffics in his 
fellows as though they were merchandise ; makes 
war upon his neighbors for the purpose of captur- 
ing and enslaving them, and sells even his own 
wives and children into hopeless bondage. 

They have received and retained civilization 
only when preceded and accompanied by Christian- 
ity. Assoon as their moral natures have been 
quickened, their consciences awakened, and the 
better feelings of their hearts aroused by the 
motives which Christianity brings with it, then 
do they begin to improve in outward behavior 
and social condition ; then do we find the rudeet 
nations possessing sufficient understanding to be 
susceptible of such a change, and not till then do 
we find the blessings of eivilization following as a 
necessary result. So true is this, that the Mora- 
vians, who introduced Christianity among the Hot- 
tentots, have been accuse of directing their 
endeavors first to the diffusion of industry and the 
social arta, and of making religion a secondary 
object of attention. A hundred years’ experience 
has taught these missionaries that before these 
savages can be civilized they must be Christianized ; 
and if the latter is well and effectually done, the 
former follows as a necessary sequence. But if, 
after having arrived at a certain stage of civiliza- 
tion, the stimulus of the presence of a superior 
race is removed, they quickly relapse into barbar- 
ism, and the savage becomes more of a savage than 
before. Even Christianity of more than two cen- 
turies’ duration in Congo has searcely excited a 
progressive civilization, because unattended by the 
stimulus of a stronger race. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The Typical Canaanite is physically powerful , 
active, robust, enduring, and peculiarly fitted for 
a torrid climate. Domestically he is kind, loving, 
affectionate, hospitable and sensual. Aggressively 
he is brave, warlike, cruel, revengeful, tyranni- 
cal and implacable. Morally he is benevolent, 
superstitious, confiding, worehipful, faithful and 
conscientious, Mentally he is weak in intellect 
and grasp of reason, but quick at perception, with 
little aptitude for aequiring and less for retaining 
civilization, and a consequent stranger to progress 
in the arts and sciences. 

Statistics show that the black race cannot long 
exist either beyond the tropics, or in the presence 
of the white race. The reason for the first is to 
be found in the fast that they are physically fitted 
for the torrid zone alone, and cannot therefore in- 
erease and multiply in a cold and inhospitable 
climate. The cause of the last ia, that in a state 
of freedom the presence of the white race stimu- 
lates them to the exerci e of a certain degree of 
intellectuality beyond their capacity, which event- 
ually proves fatal to their existence as a race, 
But in a state of servitude, with their physical con- 
dition cared for, and their minds relieved from all 
anxieties and cares for the future inseparable from 
astate of freedom, they improve more rapidly and 
flourish in proportion to their approach to the 
tropics. From the statistics given in Chapter 
Fifth it was shown that in New York the black 
race increased twenty-five per cent, in thirty years, 
while in New England they increased but thirteen 
per cent. in the same length of time. For facts 
substantiating these views, the reader is referred 
to the “ Democratic Review” for April, 1850, to 
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Smith’s “Nat. Hist. Human Species,” to Van 
Amringe’s “ Nat. Hist, of Man,” and to Dr. Cald- 
well’s “Thoughts on the Unity of the Human 
Race.” 

Now that we have analyzed the phrenological 
developments of the typical Canaanite, let us 
glance hastily at the two sub-typical forms of the 
same species, the Bushman and the Australian. 
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SKULL OF A BUSHMAN,. 


The Bushman is the outeast of the more quiet 
and inactive Hottentot, He is one of the lowest 
form of the human race, and approaches most 
nearly to the man-like apes of any of the other 
tribes of typical Ethiopians, 

We will consider the Bushman in, Ist, Their 
Domestic Relations; 2nd, Their Religious Charac- 
ter; 8rd, Their Intellect; and 4th, Their conse- 
quent State of Society. 

I, THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 

In this form of man we find an enormous deve- 
lopment of the basilar portion of the brain, un- 
governed by either intellect or the moral powers ; 
and we find among them all the vices, relieved 
by but few of the virtues of savage life. 

Marriage is almost rnknown among them; poly- 
gamy degenerates into extreme license, and to such 
an extent is the gratification of their animal pas- 
sions carried that they are physically dwarfs, and 
the old and young are equally withered and 
decrepit. They present to the European a horrid 
picture of depravity, degradation and want. 

Il, THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 


Upon this subject travellers have been generally 
silent. They are a vagabond race, seldom visited 
by Europeans, not very numerous, and almost 
entirely unknown except in respect to a few of 
their habits of life. Ifthe above sketch is a fair 
specimen of the whole race, and I am inclined to 
believe it is from its accordance with the general 
development of the engraved heads to be found 
in Prichard’s Nat. Hist. of Man, they must be 
as morally degraded and irreclaimable as they are 
physically wretched and forlorn. 

Ill, THEIR INTELLECT. 

Their perceptive faculties alone are fully deve- 
loped. Their reasoning and semi-intellectual 
faculties are contemptible. They possess so little 
grasp of intellect as to appear utterly incapable of 
civilization, and always prefer their rude huts 
and caves to the cotnfortable dwellings of their 
more elevated neighbors. 

IV. THEIR STATE OF SOCTETY. 

The combined effect of their domestic, religious 
and intellectual characteristics, as shown in the 
degree of their social advancement or state of 
society, is the lowest of any form of man except 
the Australian. Their only clothing night and 
day is a mantle of sheep-skins; their dwellings 
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are low huts, or circular holes in the open plain, 


into which they creep at nights, sheltered from 
the wind, but unprotected from the rain. Their 
arms are bows with small barbed arrows steeped 
in a potent poison. In seasons of scarcity they 
devour wild roots, ants’ eggs, locusts and snakes, 

“Like other savages, the Bushmen are cruel 
and revengeful. The desire of revenge is one of the 
strongest of their passions; it urges them to the 
most barbarous acts ; they commit the most fright- 
ful outrages under the impulse of momentary 
irritation, as well as in the gratification of long- 
fostered malice. Their eagerness for vengeance is 
so urgent as to render them indifferent on whom 
they wreak it, provided the sufferer be of the 
same country as the offender, and they make the 
innocent suffer for the guilty. Dr. Andrew Smith 
assures us that he has seen their cruelty exercised 
on ‘their relatives with as much rancor as on 
strangers, and several instances have come within 
his knowledge in which parents destroyed their 
own children, and even boasted of their cruelty 
toward their own offspring, and were applauded 
for it by their companions, The passion of anger 
has amazing influence over them; it excites them 
to frequent murders. A total want of forethought 
is one of their characteristics, and the prospects of 
to-morrow, or of the time to come, seldom occupy 
their minds.”—Prichard, op. cit. p. 603. 5 

And yet this same author supposed that educa- 
tion, climate and similar extraneous agents, could 
elevate these miserable outcasts to be the com- 
peers of the refined, delicate and intellectual Euro- 
peans, and that, by a retrograde movement, these 
same refined, delicate and intellectual Europeans 
could be degraded down to such miserable out- 
casts as the Bushmen, His theory requires a 
greater stretch of the imagination than scientific 
scrutiny will countenance. 

Those of our readers who are versed in the 
science cannot but see the connection which mani- 
featly exists between the phrenological develop- 
ments of the Bushman and his psychological and 
social condition. 

We will consider one more form of this species, 
and that the 





AUSTRALIAN, 

The above engraving gives a good specimen of 
the Australian physiognomy—the physiognomy of 
the lowest form of man known ‘to exist. The 
accompanying skull represents tke phrenological 
developments of the same, 


\ 








SKULL OF AN AUSTRALIAN. 


The organs of Number, Constructiveness, Ideality 
and Causality are very deficient, while those of the 
animal propensities are fully developed. They 
are possessed of considerable animal energy and 
determination, but are, and will be for many 
generations, ignorant, rude, and grovelling. They 
build no houses, wear little or no clothing, live 
upon such prey as they can easily capture, and are 
utterly ignorant of bread and the value of the 
different species of grains. A line drawn from 
ear to ear over Firmness would show by far the 
largest half of the brain behind the ears, in the 
region of the propensities. Their perceptives are 
respectable, while their intellect is absolutely 





puerile, But a comparison between the portrait 
and the skull renders further tu 
sary. 


Space precludes the possibility of entering into 
a minute analysis of their social, moral and intel- 
lectual condition. Enough has been given of the 
state of society of the Australian to show the 
reader the connection which exists between it and 
liis phrenology and physiognomy. The coinci- 


‘dence between the two is too striking to be acci- 


dental. It evidences so much design that an en- 
lightened curiosity seeks for, and discovers the 
principles upon which that connection depends, 
embodies them into a science, “ gives them a local 
habitation and a name,” and then instinctively 
turns to adore the great Designer of all the won- 
derfully beautiful and sublime truths which have 
been revealed to us for our temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

I have devoted thus much space to the Ethio- 
pians, as they are by far the most in- 
teresting of all the dark-hued species. 
[have said many things in regard to 
their moral and intellectual charac. 
teristics which, at first sight, may ap- 
pear untrue, but a careful and candid 
inquiry into the subject will, I am con- 
fident, convince the reader of the truth 
of the assertions here made, and lead 
him to adopt the conclusions to which 
I have arrived. One more word, how- 
ever, in regard to the negroes of North 
America. It has been remarked by 
careful and unbiased observers, that 
those negroes residing in the Northern 
and Eastern States, though they do not 
improve in numbers, do in morals and 
intellect, and that there is an exact 
ratio between the increase of the frontal and sin- 
cipital regions of their heads im size, and their ad- 
vancement in moral and intellectual improvement. 

The Negro slaves at the South are, as s general 
thing, pious, many, if not most of them, belonging 
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to the Methodist persuasion. And it has also been 
observed that in proportion as they are imbued 
with the teachings of Christianity, in the same 
proportion do their faithfulness, contentment, and 
consequent value, increase. But we are treading 
upon debatable ground. As we are neither amal- 
gamationists, colonizationists, abolitionists, nor yet 
pro-slavery men, we will leave that branch of our 
subject, and briefly consider the effects of the 
American climate upon the physical characteristics 
of the Canaanite. 

It has been asserted by the few, and credited 
by the many, that the negro race in this country 
are gradually changing to Caucasians, but the 
assertion is unfounded. It is now nearly two 
hundred years since the progenitors of the pre- 
sent negroes were introduced into America. Their 
destendants of the eighth and even the ninth 
generation are among us, and, where the stock 
has remained pure, are as perfect negroes as their 
remotest ancestors. 

The whole theory of Prichard depends upon 
accidental varieties. Originally mankind were 
the same, mentally, morally and physically. A 
member of this race is born having certain pecu- 
liarities, which, as they had an accidental origin, 
are accidentally propagated, until all the different 
races of men owe their origin and existence to 
accident, to a mere lusus nature. The theory 
has but to be mentioned in order to be rejected. 

Over twenty years ago a negro of Maryland, 
named Henry Moss, was reported to have turned 
white. This wasreceived as aclincher. It cor- 
roborated two theories of the original unity of the 
races, and was received as truth. Their argument, 
says Van Arminge, stands thus: 

All Africans are black ; 
One African turned white: 

Therefore all white men were originally black. 
Or it may be stated thus: 

The Negroes of Africa are black, with crisp, 
wooly hair ; 

A Negro of America turned white, and has 
soft, long hair; 

Therefore climate produces the color of the 
skin, which produces woolly hair. 

This method of argument is travelling in circles, 
and is worthy only of the days of Aristotle. 
It would not have been received by Bacon, and 
should not be by those who pretend to adopt the 
Baconian method. Its weakness is so apparent 
that to state it is to refute it. 

Observation shows that no such change has 
taken place, and that none is likely to oecur ; that 
where there is a bleaching, or whitening of the 
original black of the Negro, there are always 
whites in the immediate neighborhood who could, 
if they would, explain the change upon rational 
grounds; and that, though our short, cold winters 
are extremely ungrateful to the negro race, yet 
our long, warm summers restore the lost balance, 
and are almost as geni to them as a tropical 
clime. 

In regard to the case of Henry Moss, mentioned 
above. He was 20 years in changing from black 
to white. The change commenced upon his 
abdomen, and gradually extended over almost all 
parts of his body. It. began to show itself in 
various parts of the body at the same time, and 
these spots gradually enlarged and coalesced, until 
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said Henry Moss was almost entitled to freedom 
and a vote. These spots were largest and most 
Frequent where the body, from the nakedness of the 
parts or raggedness of the clothing, was most ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. 

This last is an unfortunate assertion for Presi- 
dent Smith, who details the case in his Essays, for 
from it we are to understand that the holes in his 
clothes occurred in the same spots for twenty years. 
The change began on his abdomen: climate effected 
the change; his abdomen must have been ex- 
posed to the influences of climate, and after that, 
wherever there was a solution of continuity in his 
outer and under garments, if he had any, there 
the lucky fellow paled and bleached. The change 
extended under his hair for some distance, and 
there the hair became long and silky ; therefore, 
in the secretion which gives to the negro his com- 
plexion, resides the cause of the curling and 
frizzling of his hair!!! 

Van Amringe saw said Henry Moss, and regarded 
it as a case of Albinism. The complexion was a 
pale pink, and in other respects resembled the 
Albino negroes, Albinism is unquestionably a 
state of disease, and that was mistaken for climatic 
influence which was the result of diseased nutri- 
tion, secretion, and absorption. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and 
can.enlarge on this subject no longer. We will 
next, consider the phrenology of the Japhetic and 
Ishmaelitic Species, conducting our inquiries in 
much the same gnanner as in the present article, 
but with greater brevity, from a want of time and 


Physiology. 


THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—NO.1. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 








“ All natural objects have 
An echo in the heart. This flesh doth thrill, 
And has connection, by some unseen chain, 
With its original source and kindred substance : 
The mighty forest, the proud tides of ocean, 
Sky-cleaving hills, and, in the vast of air, 


With the mysterious and bresthing mould 
A coexistence and ity.” 

Txt us, gentle reader, for what purpose the 
sun, moon, and stars, were created? Tell us why 
the earth has its profuse variety of surface, with 
valley and mountain, stream and ocean, sand and 
rock, in combination nowhere the samef But 
everywhere wonderful and interesting; subject 
also to the changes of the seasons ; at one time bar- 
ren and gloomy, at another adorned with grateful 
green, relieved with myriads of flowers, and 
waving fields all ripe for the harvest? The 
various substances of the material world are char- 
acterized each by its own dimensions, its own 
hardness or softness, its own asperity or smooth- 
ness, from the atom to the mountain, from the 
flinty rock to the yielding fluid, from the rough 
bark of the oak to its polished leaves. Surely 
there is some reason for all this diversity. 

Reflect for a moment. Are not the gentle 
breezes of heaven perfumed with the breath of 
aromatic herbs and sweet-scented flowers? Is not 








the table of nature always spread, from one ex- 
treme of earth to the other, with a countless variety 
of luxuries—with the fowls of the air, the fishes 
of the sea, the beasts of the fields, and the con- 
tributions of the vegetable kingdom supplying 
the delicious and abundant fruits scattered from 
clime to clime? The birds pour forth their 
heaven-taught notes ; the torrent, the tempest, and 
the ocean roar; and the human voice, with tones 
of feeling and intelligence, utters music the sweet- 
est of all. But why all this? Why, indeed, is the 
whole creation of God but one majestic assem- 
blage and exhibition of objects of sense—of things 
appealing to the sient and the sme, the Tass, 
the mearine, and the rovon? Is it not reasonable 
to infer that they were created for man’s happi- 
ness and enjoyment, and are the principal sources 
of the development of the mental faculties, by 
means of the bodily senses? 

It is by means of the senses that the mind holds 
converse with external nature, and receives a 
knowledge of whatever is passing within or with- 
outthe system ; the knowledge, therefore, obtained 
in this way is called perception. The different 
kinds of -perception are as numerous as the dif- 
ferent mediums through which they are obtain- 
ed, and they leave an impression upon the mind, 
which remains for a long time after the cause has 
ceased which produced them. The mind has the 
power of allowing these impressions or ideas to 
remain latent, and of calling them into review at 
its option ; it is the active exercise of this power 
that constitutes thought. Thus the mind is enabled 
to take a review of any introduced impression, or 
to exercise its thoughts upon any introduced idea, 
and combine them in every possible modification 
and variety. And hence arises an entirely new 
source of knowledge, far more exalted in its 
nature, and infinitely extensive in its range: 
hence memory and the mental passions; hence 
reason, judgment, and imagination, which have 
been called the internal senses. 


THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 

The apparatus used to perform this function is 
the xyz. No organ of the human body has re- 
ceived more praise than this. The poet, the 
painter, and the contemplative philosopher, have 
all united in raising a willing altar of adoration 
to the Great Author of the universe, for so pro- 
found a demonstration of creative wisdom and 
beauty. 

In contemplating the eye, we will notice in the 
first place its prrences. And these are the— 


Eyebrows, 

Eyelids, 

Eyelashes, and the 
Lachrymal Apparatus, 

Immediately above the socket in which the 
globe of the eye is lodged, is the arch of the xrz- 
BRow, covered with hair placed in an oblique di- 
rection, and moistened ,with oil. The eyebrows 
have various uses. The projections which they 
form protect the eyes from external violence. 
The hairs, from their oblique direction, and from 
the oily substance with which they are covered, 
prevent the sweat from running into the eye, and 
irritating the surface of the organ; they direct it 
towards the temple and root of the nose. The 
color and number of the hairs of the eyebrows » 
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have some influence upon their use. These are 
found to have some relation to climate. The 
inhabitants of warm climates generally have 
them very thick and black. The inhabitants of 
cold regions may have them very thick, but they 
are seldom black. The eyebrows guard the eye 
from too vivid impression of light, particularly 
when they are drawn together, as in the act of 
frowning. Hence, we almost invariably depress 
the eyebrows, and knit them, when we pass from 
the dark into a place strongly illuminated. Ina 
weak and inflamed state of the eyes, and in case 
where light is offensive, there is an habitual de- 
pression of the eyebrows. 

The rvexms form the next important means of 
external defence. In man they are two in 
number, and are divided into great and small. 
The form of the eyelids is accommodated to that of 
the globe of the eye, so that when they are 
brought together, they completely cover the an- 
terior surface of that organ. The more extended 
the opening that separates the eyelids, the larger 
the eye app The opinion we form of the size 
of the eye is often, therefore, very incorrect. 
Externally, the eyelids are covered with a fine 
soft skin, so pliable that it offers no resistance to 
their motion, A small cartilage, placed like a 
hoop in each edge, retains them in form. Inter- 
nally, they are lined by a soft, moist membrane, 
called the conjunctiva, which, when they are moved, 
passes over the transparent window of the eye, and 
keeps it clean and polished. This membrane is 
also turned from the eyelids to cover the white 
of the eye, and thus forms a fold, which prevents 
motes from getting behind the eyeball, and de- 
stroying the eye by producing inflammation and 
ulceration. 

On the inside of the eyelids, immediately under 
the conjunctiva, are the Meibomian glands, which 
prepare the oily fluid that passes through a num- 
ber of holes* at the edge of each eyelid, for keep- 
ing them from sticking together, and preventing 
the tears from running upon the cheeks. 

At the open edges of the lids are the rvzLasuxs. 
When they are very numerous and very long, 
they are very useful in preserving the eye from 
the atoms of dust which are continually floating 
in the air, and are at the same time a beautiful 
ornament. Long silken, glossy eyelashes, have 
often been the theme of lovers and poeta 





“ Aaa stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of ita willow, 
Now rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billow ; 
As the bolt burst on high 
From the black cloud that bound !t, 
Flashed the soul of that eye, 


From the long Lishes round it.” Brron. 


Vision is always more or less affected when the 
eyelashes are deficient. This is owing to the influ- 
ence which they have on the admission of the 
rays of light into the eye, particularly when the 
eyelids are partially shut. -And it may not be out 
of place here to observe, that their beauty and 
growth may be greatly promoted by artificial 
means. The eyelashes, and the hair generally, 
when left to itself, seldom grows long; but either 
splits at the top into two or more forks, or gradu- 





* These holes or ducts are the seat of what is commonly 
called the stye. 





ally tapering from the roota, terminates in a very 
fine, almost invisible point. When this occurs, its 
further growth is completely arrested. All that 
is necessary to obviate this, is simply to remove 
the fine point from each lash by meaus of a pair 
of scissors. Every time this is done, their growth 
is renewed, they become longer, closer, glossier, 
and more finely curved. 

The eyelids are closed by means of a muscle 
that surrounds them, the fibres of which draw them 
together without wrinkling. The upper eyelid is 
opened by a muscle which rises at the bottom 
of the socket, and is fixed into the cartilage. This 
muscle is sometimes palsied, and then the indivi- 
dual is unable to open the eye. “With much 
compassion,” says a writer, “as well as astonish- 
ment at the goodness of our Creator, have I con- 
sidered the state of a gentleman, who, as to the 
rest, was in pretty good health, but only wanted 
the use of these two little muscles that served to 
lift up the eyelids, and had so almost lost the use 
of his sight, being forced, as long as the defect 
lasted, to lift up his eyelids with his own hands.”* 

The eyelids cover the eye during sleep, and pre- 
serve it from the contact of foreign bodies which 
float about in the atmosphere; they preserve it 
from blows by their instantaneously closing; by 
habitually closing at ncarly regular intervals, they 
prevent any bad effect from the long-continued 
contact of the air, and have likewise the power 
of moderating the effect of a too brilliant light. 
By closing together, they only suffer such a quan- 
tity of light to pass as may be necessary for vision, 
but not sufficient to injure the eye. On the other 
hand, when the light is weak, we separate the eye- 
lids widely, so as to permit the largest quantity of 
light poesible to penetrate the interior of the eye. 
When the eyelids are destroyed, sleep is generally 
prevented, and from the constant irritation of the 
light, the eye soon becomes inflamed, and then 
the brain, and the unhappy individual expires in 
the most dreadful agony.+ 





THE APPARATUS OF TEARS. 


1. The superior tarsal cartilage. 2. The lower border of 
the cartilage, on which are seen the openings of the Meibo- 
man glands, 3. The inferior tarsal cartilage: along the 
upper border of this cartilage the openings of the Meibo- 
mian glands are likewise seen. 4. The lachrymal gland— 
its superior or orbital portion. 5. Its inferior or palpebral 
portion. 6. Thelachrymal ducts. 7. The plica semilunaris. 
8. The caruncula lachrymalis. 9. The puncta lachrymalia 
of the lachrymal canals. 10. The superior lachrymal canal. 





* Religious Philosopher. 

+ The eyes of birds being more exposed than those of man, 
during their rapid movements, are provided with a third eye- 
lid, which, when drawn over the eye, is an effectual protec- 
tion to the organ by its toughness, and by its partial trans- 
parency vision is not altogether obstructed. Fish have no 
eyelids, yet the shark, which is obliged to fight for his food, 
has a scaly covering like a coat of mail, which he can 
draw over the eye to protect it when injury is threatened. 





11. The inferior lachrymal canal. 12. The lachrymal sac. 
14. The dilatation of the nasal duct, where it opens into the 
inferior meatus of the nose. 15. The nasal duct. 

The apparatus for the secretion of tears forms 
an important means of defence. Immediately 
between the ball of the eye and the vault of the 
orbit, on the temporal side, lies the lachrymal 
gland, which secretes the tears. It is small, and 
sunk into a hollow in the socket, to be out of the 
way of the motion of the eye. At the inner 
angle of the eye is the apparatus for collecting 
the tears; and when not too abundant, it is con- 
veyed away by the action of a muscle that en- 
larges the size of the tear-bag, which pumps the 
collection of tears through two little pipes, the 
openings of which, at the inner corner of each eye- 
lid, are kept in situation by a red substance, made 
elastic by fine hairs. From the tear-bag they 
pass to the nostril, and are evaporated by the 
eurrent of air which is always passing over it 
during the process of breathing. A part of it is 
likewise carried off by evaporation from the sur- 
face of the ball. It is supposed, that in twenty- 
four hours, there is supplied to the two eyes four 
ounces of tears, 

The nerve which animates the lachrymal gland 
is spread out on the conjunctiva, and there is 
such a sympathy between them, that the moment 
a particle of dust irritates the sensible conjunc- 
tiva, there is a gush of tears to wash it away. 

Having noticed the principal means by which 
the eyes are defended, we will conclude this num- 
ber by a brief description of — 

Fig. 2. 





THE MUSCLES OF THE EYE. 


1. A fragment of the sphenoid bone. 2. Optic nerve. 3. 
Globe of the eye. 4. Levater palpebree muscle. 5. Supe- 
rior oblique muscle, 6. Its pulley. 7. Its tendon. 8. The 
inferior oblique muscle. 9. Superior rectus muscle. 10. In- 
ternal rectus muscle. 11. Part of the external rectus 
muscle. 12. The insertion of the external rectus muscle. 
13. The inferior rectus. 14. The tunica albuginea, formed 
by the expansion of the tendons of the four recti. 

The motion of the eye is effected by six mus- 
cles, which rise from the bone at the bottom of 
the socket, and are fixed to the eyeball. Four of 
these are placed opposite to each other, and are 
called the straight muscles, one of which turns the 
eye upwards, and another downwards, another 
turns it towards the nose, and the remaining one 
to the temple. 

The rolling of the eye is caused by muscles 
which are placed obliquely to its axis. The 
lower oblique commences near the nose, and 
passes under the eye to the outer part of the case, 
where it is fixed. The upper oblique rises from 
the bottom of the socket, and ends in a cord, 
which passes through a ring and then turns back 
to be fixed to the globe of the eye. The passing 
of this tendon through the ring resembles the 
placing of a rope over a pulley, to move an ob- 
ject in the direction required. 

“ By its six muscles,” says Dr. Barclay, “the 
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eye, like the needle of the mariner’s compass, 
pointing to the pole, preserves the same relative 
position with regard to its object, whether the 
object be in motion or at rest, and hence it is, that 
instead of the eye moving in its socket, we some- 
times see the socket moving around it, and the 
eye quite still, performing its functions.” 


Mechanics. 








GLASS—A PHENOMENON. 


Messrs. Fow.ers AND WELLS :—In the March No, 
of the “ AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL”’ is an 
article on “ The Manufacture of Glass—Its History, 
Mystery,” &c., with the reading of which I was 
much pleased, (as I am with the reading of the 
JourRNAL generally, and the “ Water-Cure Journal” 
also, which is taken in my family.) 

On one point in said article I would like to make 
a few remarks. On page 66 will be found the 
following. “Amongst the strangest phenomena 
observed in glass are those which are peculiar to 
tubes. A glass tube placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion before a fire, with its extremities supported, 
will acquire a rotary motion round its axis, mov- 
ing at the same time towards the fire, notwith- 
standing that the supports on which it rests may 
form an inclined plane the contrary way. it 
be placed on a glass plane—such as a piece of 
window glass—it will move from the fire, although 
the plane may incline in an opposite direction. * * * 
“The causes of these phenomena are unknown, 
although there has been no lack of hypotheses in 
explanation of them.’”’ To the above, is appended 
the following note. ‘The most plausible reason 
assigned is that of the expansion of the tube 
towards the fire by influence of the heat. The 
fallacy of this theory is at once shown by the fact 
that, although heat does expand bodies, it does not 
increase their weight ; therefore, notwithstanding 
that one side of the tube may be expanded, its 
equilibrium will remain unimpaired.” 

The remarks I wish to make will be in sup- 
port of this “most plausible reason,” “the 
fallacy” of which is so apparent to the writer of 
the above note. From the remarks in the note 
above quoted, it appears that the above writer 
supposed that the expansion of bodies by heat, 
could not “impair” the “ equilibrium,” because 
their weight remained the same. True the weight 
will remain the same ; but can there be an expan- 
sion without motion? and is not motion sufficient 
to impair the equilibrium of the particles compos- 
ing the tube in the given case? Let us examine. 
Place as perfectly a manufactured tube upon sup- 
ports (nicely adjusted spirit levels, if you please) 
as it is in the power of the artist to produce—so 
perfectly straight, and of equal thickness through- 
out, as to remain equally well balanced upon 
whichever side it may rest. It is perfectly clear 
that, a perpendicular plane, intersecting the 
supports, and passing through the axis, and 
lower sides of the tube, would divide the same in 
two equal parts,—the corresponding particles 
upon each side of this perpendicular plane com- 
posing the tube perfectly balancing each other, 
Apply heat to one side of this tube, and expansive 
force, when applied to glass, is “ always equable, 





and in proportion to the intensity of the heat.” 
In other words, the side to which heat is applied 


is enlarged, and being enlarged, the particles com- - 


posing it are carried farther from the axis and 
perpendicular plane aforesaid, and, consequently, 
obtain an advantage over the particles upon the 
other side of the tube, precisely upon the same 
principle that the weight in one end of the bal- 
ance would overpower its equal in the other end, 
when heat was applied to one end of the beam 
sufficient to cause an expansion, while the other end 
of the beam remained stationary. Again, the ex- 
pansion of particles would be towards each end of 
the tube, causing that side to which heat is applied 
to lengthen, and thus to produce a slight curve ; 
making of the tube the segment of a circle, so 
slight, indeed, as to be impossible to measure, but 
sufficient to produce a rotary motion towards the 
fire, and sufficient to even overcome something of 
an in¢lination. “But what will cause the tube to 
roll from the fire, then, when placed upon glass 
supports?” <A tube resting upon supports, nicely 
adjusted as above, whether upon wood, or glass, 
or any other substance, will rest upon something 
more than mere points, consequently the surfaces 
of the tybe and supports, for a short distance, at 
least, eagh side of the intersection of the perpen- 
dicular plane and supports, will meet, and for some 
little space further, they will very nearly meet, 
Now as heat, when brought in contact with sub- 
stances, will be either absorbed or reflected, and as 
heat when reflected will be governed by the same 
law that governs light in the same situation, and 
as these glass supports are highly reflective, as 
well as the surface of the tube, I think there can 
be no difficylty in giving a reason for the phenom- 
enon in question. 

The heat, as-reflected from the surfaces of the 
supports, is thrown between the supports and the 
under surface of each end of the tube, and the heat 
which is reflegted from the under surface of each 
end of the tube is also thrown into the same point 
and made to cgme to a focus near to the point of 
intersection of the perpendicular plane and sup- 
ports, which renders the heat more intense at this 
point than at any other. Now as the expansion of 
glass is ‘‘ always equable, and in proportion to the 
heat,” and as the heat must be, in consequence of 
being brought to 9 focus at this point more intense 
than at any other point, it follows that the expan- 
sion at this point must be the greatest, and that 
the two surfaces being together, or very near to- 
gether, are, by the rapid expansion aforesaid, 
brought together, causing the bearing at this point 
to be more heavy than at any other ; consequently 
the tube will be thus propelled from the fire, as 
the expansion at these points is sufficient to coun- 
teract, and even overcome the force accumulated 
by the expansion of the tube, as examined in the 
former case. The above I believe to be the true 
solution of these phenomena, The latter could be 
easily proved, by the amateur philosopher, to be 
either true or false by shading the glass supports, 
and ends of the tube, in which case,:the tube 
would rotate towards the fire as readily as though 
placed on wood supports. D. 8. P. 

[New London, Ohio. 

Zinc Parxts.—We are glad to find this new 
article coming into very general use wherever it 
can be obtained. Some of its principal merits 





are thus summed up in one of the Circulars of the 
Company engaged in manufacturing it: 

The following facts, which are the result of 
accurate experiment, show that Zinc Paints are 
much cheaper to the consumer than Lead: — 


100 lb. White Zine Paint will cover, when ap- 
plied in three coats, on new work, as much sur- 
face as 166% Ib. pure White Lead ; but, estimating 
that it will cover but fifty per cent. more surface, 
and that it is sold at the same price per pound as 
pure White Lead, then the cost of painting with 
Zine will be just two-thirds the cost with Lead ; 
to say nothing about the greater durability and 
beauty of Zine Paints. 

This argument, (their relative cheapness) alone 
should decide the question in favor of the use of 
Zine Paints; but their other merits are of more 
importance. 

White Zine is entirely free from poisonous 
properties. Lead, in all its preparations, is known 
to be destructive of health, and often of life. 

White Zinc, even when exposed to coal gas, 
bilge water and sulphurous vapors, retains its 
original brilliancy and whiteness: White Lead 
quickly turns yellow. 

White Zine is inodorous, Occupied houses may 
be painted with it, without annoyance to the in- 
mates from the ordinary offensive smell of paints. 

Apartments, just painted, may be slept in with 
impunity: whereas, according to the best autho- 
rities, rooms should not be used for sleeping 
apartments for two or three months after being 
painted with Lead. 

The agents of the Company have issued the fol- 
lowing directions for using it:— 

The Paints manufactured by the N. J. Zino Co., 
and ground in Oil, are to be used precisely like 
White Lead, thinning it for outside work with 
light colored Linseed Oil, and for inside use with 
Spirits of Turpentine or Oil, having enough sic- 
cative mixed with the Paint in the keg to make 
it dry in ordinary weather in 24hours. In winter 
a small quantity of Zine Dryer, or any of the or- 
dinary dryers, may be added. - 

For Porcetais Frxisu.—Thin the Zine, ground 
in Varnish, with enough Damar Varnish to make 
it work free, and apply it only upon a pure white 
ground, recently painted with Zinc and thoroughly 
dried. Ifthe first coat does not produce a suffi- 
cient gloss, apply a second. 

On new inside work, it is recommended to 
apply first a coating of Gum Shellac, to prevent 

e sap or pitch of the wood from staining the 
paint, made as follows: To 1 gallon alcohol, add 
about 2 lbs. Gum Shellac; dissolve by a gentle 
heat, then add about 2 Ibs, dry White Zine, and 
strain before using. It will dry in five minutes, and 
will pay the cost of its application, by the saving 
of paint in finishing the work. 

Warre Zrxo Patyts should be kept in a dry 
— and never be covered with water in the 

eg, as it will cause the paint to harden. 

Fifty lbs. Zine will cover as much surface as 70 
to 90 lbs, of lead, according to the nature of the 
surface and style of work. 

The paints, ground in oil, are put up in kegs of 
25, 50, 100, 200, and upwards. 

Ground tx Varnisn, in cans of 10 to 25 Ibs. 


Dray Warre Zinc in barrels of 200 lbs. each. 


PRICES. 

No. 1, or Snow Warr, ground in Oil, per Ib. 9 centa, 
No. 2, or Si.ver “ «“ “ “ “gg « 
Brown Stoyz Coron, “ “ «© wg « 
Brown Zino, “ “ « WHR H 
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Warre Grovunp, in Varnish for Porcelain 
finish, - - - 15 “ 

No, 1, or Syow Warr i in ‘bls. of 300 Iba. os e 

Zixc Dryer, per gallon, - 

Damar Varnisu, (White Varnish, ) per gal. 1 78. 


These Paints may be obtained of Mannine and 
Squire, No. 45 Dey Street, New York. 








Agriculture. 











FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN OCTOBER. 


BY H, C. VAIL. 

Ir you have accomplished all the work laid out 
for last month, you will be ready to attend some 
one, or all of the following fairs. These fairs 
bring farmers and their producte, together with 
the detail of their peculiar modes of operation, in 
close contact, so that all may compare notes and 
derive benefit. Noone of the best farmers of this, 
or any other civilized country, can visit these 
yearly exhibitions of farming, and other products, 
without learning something. How necessary, then, 
that the more ordinary class of operators should 
avail themselves of the advantage to be derived. 

We see all other trades, professions, merchants, 
ete., have their regular meetings for the discussion 
of subjects pertaining to their particular business, 
and they derive profit by so doing. Why should 
farmers remain behind all others in this matter, 
when they have every opportunity offered to 
them! We insert a list of State Fairs for the benefit 
of all our readers: 

New York, Saratoga, September 20, 

Ohio, Dayton, “ 20, 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, " 27 

Vermont, Montpelier, ba 

Kentucky, Lexington, - 

Michigan, Detroit, “ 

Wisconsin, Watertown, October 

If all the work of last month be not complete, 
do not delay longer, but finish it at once. 

Lift all root crops as ready; do not top them 
too close—place them in narrow heaps four or 
five feet high, and as long as required to contain 
them ; cover with a few inches of straw, and finish 
with earth, deep enough to prevent frost from 
reaching them, They should be kept at as low 
temperature as practicable, without being frozen ; 
for this purpose leave straw chimneys at top 
of heap, to let off all steam and vapors arising from 
them. A trench should be dug about the heap to 
prevent water from settling among the roota, As 
dug, select the most pure and perfect specimens 
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for raising seed, and_bury them separate from the 
others. 

Parsnips never should be dug in the fall, as they 
are much finer if allowed to remain in the soil 
until needed. Early apples should be carefully 
picked and placed away in a cool position, while 
winter apples should be allowed to remain on the 
trees as long as there is no danger from frosts. 
The later they are picked the better they will keep 
provided they escape the frost. 

Continue composting with diligence, using 
large amounts of the materials recommended, and 
if possible keep all composts under a shed or other 
cheap covering to prevent the wastage consequent 
on the washing of rain and the evaporation of 
moisture from the heap. In the absence of sheds, 
&e., use a heavy coating of muck, charcoal dust, 
or rich earth. If the heaps are not wet enough to 
drain, throw on spent lye from the soap-boiler’s, 
and when it passes through, throw it over again, 
with an old pump. This lye will add soluble 
silicates, which go to form the outer coating of 
straw, corn-stalks and grass, Add a portion of 
night soil to each heap, to improve its quality. 
You will do well to get all the night soil you can, 
and compost it with any of the materials before 
spoken of, and you will have one of the best 
general manures; you will find it more economical 
than to purchase poudrette, where you have to 
pay for barrels, cooperage, and a large amount of 
muck. We do not wish to disparage the prepara- 
tions of responsible companies, because there are 
many of them of great value; but what we do 
want, is to see every farmer make as much as 
possible, and that of the most valuable kind, on 
his own place, where muck will but cost the 
digging. 

Cook all food for hogs, if you wish to practise 
economy, it will be more easily, perfectly and 
rapidly digested than when fed raw. Hon. H. L. 
Elisworth, of Illinois, tried an experiment with 
two pens, of 25,000 hogs each. He fed one on raw, 
and the other cooked feed, and found a difference 
of one half in favor of the latter. Reports by P. 
Mason, Esq., of Somerville, N. Y., and Jas, Camp- 
bell, Esq., of Weston, are to be found in the 
Working Farmer, a publication which every far- 
mer should possess. 

Repair banks of water-courses, and deepen those 
requiring it, so that you may not suffer from over- 
flow during winter. If you have a stream of 
water near, make use of a water-ram to force it 
up to your house and stock buildings. 

If the location be favorable, the dam thrown 
across will form a pond, which may be stocked 
with fish, and rendered a source of profit by fur- 
nishing the table with an occasional dish, and in 
some sections no doubt could be made a source 
of profit by supplying markets with fish. The 
waste water may be used for irrigating grounds 
located near by, to increase the yield. 





Whoso will not. work shall not eat, is the im- 
mutable law, and he who strives to evade it but 
vainly lacerates himself on the sharp thorns which 
everywhere hedge in the narrow path of Right.—- 
Greely. 








General Articles. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


BY W. M. WILSON. 





Conventions are the order of the day. They 
are the spontaneous institutions of free minds and 
the avenues of free discussion. Great questions 
receive shape and embodiment as they pass 
through the ordeal of public investigation. What 
before may have been opinion, now becomes, by 
the fiat of a deliberative assembly, settled convic- 
tion. “In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” 

For many reasons, the lovers of Phrenological 
Seience on this continent desire a Phrenological 
Convention. 

Phrenology, now upwards of half a century old, 
has, after much serious opposition, arrived at the 
stature and dignity of a settled and acknowledged 
science in the Publie Mind. It has nobly fought 
the great battle of Truth, and its illustrious dis- 
coverers are immortalized in the Temple of Fame. 
Let us now give it a distinguished demonstration 
of our confidence and identification with its great 
principles. 

Its believers and public teachers are scattered. 
They, generally speaking, do not know each other. 
Friendly recognition and conference is most desi- 
rable. Unanimity in belief and practice is wanted. 
Though its great geographical outlines are known 
and acknowledged, and its terra cognito delineated 
and defined, still, in the elaboration of its great 
truths, private but important discoveries may have 
been made which ought to be known and freely. 
discussed and investigated. Doubtless our organ 
is open to all for the purpose of unfolding such 
discoveries; still, for the reasons already stated, 
these require the stamp of public personal approba- 
tion as the guarantee for their authority. The Jour- 
nat is the vehicle for rich and useful thoughts; a 
convention may be estimated as the public vendue 
for their permanent value and disposal. 

Above all, the great desideratum amongst the 
phrenological ranks is discipline, dignity, consoli- 
dation and co-operation. 

In proposed convention, I would suggest par- 
ticularly the following topics for consideration and 
discussion : 

lst. The propriety of the establishment and in- 
stitution of a Phrenological College, with a com- 
petent staff of officers and professors. 

With few exceptions, Phrenology, as the great 
Science of Humanity, the key-stone of moral phi- 
losophy, the great auxiliary to Education, the 
interpreter of our civil and political institutions, 
and above all, the truthful handmaid to our com- 
mon Christianity, is yet denied an entrance into 
the curriculum of our Universities, Shall it al- 
waysbeso? Surely we have weight and influence 
amongst us why it should not continue so, Let us 
take the initiative in the matter and constitute it 
permanently a collegiate science. 

There is great necessity for such a step. Why, 
the country is inundated with “phrenological” 
peddlers and pseudo professors—mere empirics— 
men without character or reputation, and who 
gladly trade away a “chart” for a York shilling, 
or give an “examination” for a glass of whisky. 
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This is no fabrication. Proof is, unfortunately, to 
be found any where as to the fact. The honor 
and dignity of Phrenology are insulted by such 
clandestine itinerants, and its truth and usefulness 
called in question in consequence of their false 
and nonsensical exhibitions. Should not the re- 
speetable and competent practitioner in the sci- 
ence be protected by an authoritative diploma? I 
grant that Truth necessarily requires no such arti- 
ficial proofs. But the conventionalities of society 
demand formal and authoritative guarantees 
against humbug and deception. This is but rea- 
sonable. A phrenologist has just as good a right 
to graduation in his own sphere as a physician or 
clergyman. His duties and responsibilities are as 
great. To judge and decide upon mental charac- 
ter is an all-important matter. To do it efficient- 
ly, effectually and deliberately, requires a deep in- 
sight into the philosophy and experience of human 
nature and the profundities of human knowledge. 
A Phrenologist is charged with a noble advocacy 
—a great work, The intelligent public demand, 
therefore, that he should be well equipped in 
character and talent for the task, and licensed to 
his high and sacred mission. 

2d. The collective wisdom of the convention is 
wantd to agree and decile upo:, if possible, cer 
tain doubtful points in the science; to establish a 
philosophicel mode of craniological admeasure- 
ment ; and to deliberate upon th precise relations 
of Phrenology to psychology, physiognomy, phy- 
siology, education, jurisprudence, insanity, &c., as 
well as upon other important matters. 

Such is the nature and objects of the Phreno- 
logical Convention I would propose. I have no 
doubt it has already been suggested in the pages 
of the Journat, although I have never seen it. Be 
that as it may, a little agitation for an important 
matter is never amiss, but on the contrary, may 
be quiet, seasonable and proper. I have no doubt, 
however, but that the proposal will meet with a 
ready response from the great majority of the read- 
ers of the Punznorocicat JournaL. 





NOTES ON OREGOX—NO.1I. 


BY C. PINKHAM. 

Onzcon lies between 40° and 49° North latitude, 
and is generally mountainous, except the principal 
river valleys, which are quite level. 

The Jargest river is the Columbia, which runs 
nearly through the centre of the Territory. It is 
more than a mile wide in many places, even above 
the mouth of the Willamette. 

The first town of any note at which you arrive 
is Astoria, twenty miles up the bay. It consists 
of about thirty houses and three saw-milla. Five 
miles back is Claleop’s Plains, containing about 
forty families. Fifty miles up we reach Cowlitz 
River, on the banks of which is some good farming 
land ; but between the Cowlitz and Astoria there 
is only here and there a “bottom” taken up, be- 
cause it is so rough and mountainous and full of 
timber. Twenty-five miles above the Cowlitz is 
St. Helen’s. Here are twenty-two buildings, six 
of which are stores, and about one hundred and 
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Two miles up the slough is Milton, where there 
are about a dozen houses and a saw-mill, Here 
for several miles around is good farming land, but 
most of it lies so low that it overflows every third 
year. Eighteen miles above this place is the mouth 
of the Willamette. This river is about fifty rods 
wide and three hundred miles long. 

The city of Portland is situated twelve miles 
above the mouth of the Willamette. It is the 
largest town in the Territory, and contains about 
2,000 inhabitants. A Mail Steamer runs between 
this place and San Franciseo twice a month. A 
small steamer runs to Scottsburg, thirty miles up 
the Umpqua, occasionally. 

Portland is, and will continue to be for years 
to come, the principal commercial depot of Oregon. 
It is situated at the head of ship navigation, and 
near the centre of the Territory. Six miles above 
it is Milwaukie, a little village of twenty-five 
houses. Oregon City is twelve miles above Port- 
land. A small steamer runs to this place. Here 
are falls, and a portage of about a mile occurs, after 
which passengers can go by steamer as far up as 
Marysville, a distance of seventy-five miles, 

Between Oregon City and Marysville are only 
three villages of any note. 1st, Champoeg, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants; 
2d, Salem, containing about 1,000 inhabitants; and 
3d, Albany, containirg four hundred inhabit- 
ants. At Salem there is a good seminary, and 
they are building a State House, of free stone. 

Marysville contains about one hundred inhabit- 
ants. The principal mills at all these places are 
grist-mills and saw-mills. These villages are very 
small, but they do a large amount of business. 

A “Land Claim” here is considered worth a for- 
tune, each family which shall settle in Oregon pre- 
vious to 1856, being entitled by Act of Congress 
to half a mile square. Families settling previous 
to 1851 were entitled to a mile square. 

Potatoes are worth $4 per bushel, flour $20 per 
barrel, butter 75 cents per pound, eggs 624 cents 
per dozen, and other things in proportion. Wages 
for common labor is $60. per month. Mechanics 
in general get from $5 to $6 per day. Mill-wrights 
get from $8 to $10. 

From Marysville to the Oregon mines is about 
200 miles, and most of the miners’ supplies are 
taken by this route, it being more level than that 
by way of Scottsburg. The mines yield in about 
the same proportion as those of California, but 
operations are not yet so extensive. 

Oregon is being settled at a rapid rate, and offers 
a good opportunity for farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers of all kinds, In my next I shall make 
some suggestions in regard to the best place to 
settle 





PHRENOLOGY IN OREGON. 


BY WM. WILSON. 

Tue empire of mind, as restless as the expand- 
ing and life-giving forces of the visible universe, 
has swept on in her bold career until her potent 
voice isheard upon the wild Pacific shore, where 
the shout of “onward” is caught by the deep- 





heaving ocean, and borne on her crested waves to 





the far-off regions of the Celestial Empire. Though 
her flight was sublime and swift-winged, yet, 
like the mountain eagle from his proud careering, 
she stooped here to rest, where nature smiles in 
loveliness and grandeur. Though brief that rest, 
yet she claims this as a part of her great empire. 
And the rich valley of the Willamette, nestled 
though it be in the bosom of the great moun- 
tains, is no curtained theatre of her actions. Here 
her career is noble and independent. Her free- 
dom is of the mountain birth, lofty and grand. 
She inhales the ocean’s breath, and is strong. 

The science of mind, as such, has been cultivated 
here but to a very limited extent. But two or 
three have, as yet, taken the field as lecturers, and 
but few of the great and important principles of 
Phrenology, by this means, have been spread 
through our community. No doubt the number, as 
well as the quality, of lecturers will rapidly in- 
crease as society advances in other respects. The 
circulation of Phrenological books has been quite 
limited; but this is equally true of books on al- 
most every subject. Here society is yet in its infan- 
tile state. Though its members are individually 
strong, yet they have not the benefit of concen- 
uated facilities for mental improvement. The 
continued labor incident to new settlements, and 
the paucity of members in each particular com- 
munity, preclude the possibility of that systematic 
arrangement for intellectual and moral advance- 
ment which may be enjoyed by a more developed 
state ofsociety. Yet there is more independence 
of thought, more freedom of investigation—where 
such exists at all—than in societies of older date. 

Here we do not have to bow to the mandates of 
a bigoted conservatism. We have no watch-tow- 
ere—no sentinels to inspect the avenues of wis- 
dom. The mind goes forth boldly to the investi- 
gation.of the surrounding universe, whether phy- 
sical, intellectual or moral It may bow at the 
shrine of religion and scienee, and pour forth its 
loftiest and holiest emotions to the throne of the 
Infinite, without fear of the Inquisition, in any of 
its modified forms, _ It is alike free from the influ- 
ence of the gloomy, uninvestigating bigot, and the 
maddening, headlong career of the vain enthusiast. 

A large portion of society here are believers in 
the truths developed by this important science. 
But most of them have had but limited means of 
becoming fully acquainted with its principles or 
their application in practizal life. Most of the 
first settlers were from the frontier portions of 
the States, where Phrenology was but little known, 
and their position here being no better, they still 
remain in comparative ignorance of it. Yet it is 
most encouraging to see a spirit of investigation 
manifested on their part. They only want the 
true aliment, and their minds will become strong, 
vigor sus and active. - Give them the true guide of 
practical life, and the power of their souls will be 
wielded for the benefit of mankind. 

Though we are far distant from the States, and 
the facilities for procuring books quite limited, yet 
this valley bids fair to become prominent in point 
of intelligence. 

Most of the people here have the requisite pe- 
euniary means with which to surround themselves 
and families with the necessary sources of mental 
illumination, and it will be employed. They feel 
conscious that there is something above and 








h fifty inhabitants. At this point a “slough” empties, 
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around them, pressing them onward to a higher 
condition in the scale of mind. That feeling only 
wants development, and we rise bold and promi- 
nent, like our own mountain peaks, a tower of 
strength and grandeur. 

Schools, one great lever of mental elevation, are 
on the advance. Prior to the discovery of gold in 
California the schools, though few, were fairly 
sustained. But when the news of this event 
spread through the valley, the farmer leosed his 
team, and his plough rusted in the field ; the carpen- 
ter dropped his tools and descended from his half- 
finished building; the merchant let fall his half- 
sold goods upon the counter, and was there no 
more; the physician forgot his groaning patient, 
and thought only of exhumed skeletonaut go ld ;— 
it reached the master in his school-room, and the 
pack was on his back and his face toward the 
mountains. The contagion spread, and there re- 
mained only women and helpless children. 





Schools languished ; improvements, half-formed, 
lay unburied over the face of the country. 
But there came a change—a revulsion. The 
wanderers returned from the mountains ; and gold 
rattles in every purse. Improvements live again, 
and progress. Children are seen wending their 
way, with book in hand, to the ence deserted 
school-room; and the plains and forests, then 
wild, are now cheered with the voice of science. 

This is cheering to the friends of mental and 
moral progress. It adds to the accumulated evi- 
dence of other countries, that the world of mind 
is onward and upward. It affords encouragement 
and a strong stimulus to those who are laboring 
in the fields of science and morals, to not slacken 
their efforta, but to labor on with vigor con- 
fidence. 

In my next, a description of the Indian charac- 
ter, as exhibited among the tribes in this os 

(Meryeutts, 0. T. 
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CHIRON FASCINATING ESCULAPIUS, B.C. 928, 


(Cron the Centaur, a prince of Thessaly, has fascinated his pupil Escvtarrvs, a brother prince, for the purpose of discover- 
ing a remedy to cure the foot of Hercules, which had been wounded by a poisoned arrow. An herb was prevised which 
saved the hero : this plant, known from the circumstance as the Centaury, (Centaur’s herb,) gave name to a genus, one 


species of whieh is our common blue-bottle. 


Chiron was the great physician of his day, and derived his name from a Greek 
word, meaning the hand, because he performed most of his cures by manipulating. 
has made the poets represent him as a centaur, half man, half horse. 


His wonderful skill in horsemanship 
In after times, the medical fame of Esculapius far 


eclipsed that of his master, Chiron, and he was early invested by the people with divine honors. His mode of practising, 
called by his descendant Hippocrates, the seoret means of medicine, can be found detailed in the work.] 


Limrary or Meswertsm anp PsycnoLoGgy, em- 
bracing the most Popular Works on the subject, 
including The Philosophy of Mesmerism, The 
Philosophy of Psychology, The Science of the 


Soul, The Philosophy of Charming, A Treatise on 
Mental Alchemy, Principles of Electro-Biology, 
Elements of Animal Magnetism. In two volumes. 
New York and Boston : Fowlersand Wells, 131 Nas- 





sau st. Price pre-paid by mail only Three Dol- 
lars. 


The readers of the PurewoLogicat Journat will 
be glad to learn that the Publishers have brought 
out in two substantial volumes, of about nine 
hundred pages, the popular and valuable works 
enumerated in the foregoing title page. No single 
work of equal value, on the subjects treated, has 
ever been issued from the American press—or in- 
deed from any press, it forming as indicated by its 
title, a complete Library of Mesmerism and Psy- 
chology. 

It is but a few years, comparitively, since these 
subjects were brought conspicuously before the 
people. The “ Influence,” which is defined by one 
or the other of the foregoing titles, has been known 
to man, since the world began; but it had, until 
the time of Mesmer, 1774, been regarded as mira- 
calous, and unaccountable. But the develop- 
ments of Science, since that period, have given 
shape and tangibility to that which was wonder- 
ful and mysterious. Mesmerism is now a definite 
truth ; a fixed fact, invulnerable alike to the attacks 
of ignorant bigotry and learned sophistry, and 
challenging the most searching examination and 
the most thorough investigation. 

The first of the seven distinct works embraced in 
the volumes before us,—“ The Philosophy of Mes- 
merism” embraces a series of Lectures by Rev. 
John Bovee Dodds, with Instruction in its Pro- 
cess and Practical Application. Illustrated with 
a likeness of the outer in the act of producing 
magnetic sleep. 

“ The merits of the work may be inferred from 
this fact: an audience of OVER Two THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, composed of the most intelligent citizens 
of Boston, was held six evenings in succession, 
chained in the most profound silence, listening to 
these truly philosophical lectures, and witnessing 
surgical operations without pain, and other experi- 
ments, at once convincing, and full of great prac- 
tical utility to every human being. 

“This work has been recently republished in 
England, and has been favorably received by the 
most scientific men of Europe.” 

“ The Philosophy of Electrical Psychology” also 
embraces a Series of Lectures by the same author, 
and is written in his best style. Those who have 
read anything from his pen, or listened to his 
eloquent addresses, will believe us when we say, 
that in discussing this subject he has few equals. 
Such a work as this has been long needed. It is 
clear, forcible, concise, and ¢onclusive, and re- 
ceives the approbation of all professors of this 
science. 

The third work in order, is“ The Science of the 
Soul’’ by Joseph Haddock M.D., which discusses the 
subject of Mesmerism in a luminous and impartial 
manner, giving an historical account of its intro- 
duction into modern science. The uses of mesmer- 
ism as a curative agent are discussed with clear- 
ness, and a very commendable brevity. The sub- 
jects of which it treats will recommend it to a large 
circle of readers. 

Of the fourth work The Philosophy of Charming 
by John B. Newman M.D. LL.D., the Southern 
Patriot says: 

“ The author (a medical man of some eminence) 
pretends to have established the truth and utility 
of Magnetism, on the natural laws of our being. 
He proves conclusively, the fact that the mind 
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may act independently of the body, and states 
numerous cases where Clairvoyance has been pro- 
duced by artificial means, and many of the most 
wonderful experiments performed, and is the most 
interesting work on the subject of Mental Eilec- 
tricity.” 

A Treatise on Mental Alchemy, by B. Brown 
Williams, the fifth work on the list, comprises the 
substance of the author’s popular lectures on Na- 
ture and Mind, and gives a lucid exposition of his 
views of Mental Philosophy. It is well worthy of 
a careful 

Principles of Electro-Biology, the sixth in order, 
is by Alfred Smee, F. R. S., so widely and favorable 
known to the scientific world of Europe and 
America. It is more strictly scientific than most 
of the works on the subject, and will repay a care- 
ful perusal. 

“ Elements of Animal Magnetism” by Charles 
Morley, is the last work included in these preg 
nant volumes, and is specially intended to show 
the application of magnetism to the relief of hu- 
man suffering. 

We need not set forth at length the advantage 
of having all these truly valuable works in two 
compact volumes, instead of the seven small ones as 
formerly published, as every one will appreciate 
them on the simple statement. -:: is now an 
opportunity to get, for only three dollars, a com- 
plete ‘‘ Library of Magnetism and Psychology.” 


Misrellany. 


Marriuce.—the institution of marriage is one of 
the wisest in the arrangement of Providence. In no one of 
the judicial laws, for the perpetuity and happiness of the 
race, has the Deity exhibited greater wisdom, than in that 
of instituting marriage between the sexes. 

The division of the race into families, where equal and 
joint interests obtain, where each necessarily cares for and 
feels for the other, is marked by divine wisdom, and is a 
source of the highest human happiness and felicity. Mar- 
riage is honorable. It is desirable. We are so constituted 
that we naturally engage in it. We have affections. They 
must have an altar at which to bow—a shrine at which to 
worship ; and what altar or shrine more pure and holy 
than those of plighted love? The desire to marry is innate. 
The Poet has it thus : 








“ The heart like a tendril, accustomed to cling, 
Let it go where it will, cannot flourish alone ; 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing, 
It can twine to itself, and make closely its own.”’ 


Tt has been ascertained, by an analysis of 24,000 mar- 
riages in Massachusetts, that an unmarried female at the 
age of 20 has lost one fourth of her chances of ever becom- 
ing united in wedlock, at 25, three-fourths, and at 30, nine- 
tenths. Still this is no good reason why hasty and improper 
connexions should be formed. A female at 26 is far more 
likely to marry well, than at an earlier period. Her judg- 
ment is more mature : she will be governed less by fancy, 
and more by common sense, and instead of taking to a 
dashing young coxcomb, or pert dandy, will prefer a man 
of more years than herself, who has become established in 
business—has experience—has character and prospects of 
success in navigating the sea of life. 

No man should marry until he has a competence to give 
a family a support. In portions of Germany this is actually 
required by the laws of the land. 

Solid acquirements, and amiability of heart and disposi- 
tion, should weigh far more in the mind of the female, when 
about to give her hand in marriage, than mere show of per 
son and polish of address. I care not if there be considera- 
ble disparity of ages, provided other things are equal. I 
would much rather a daughter of mine would marry a per- 
son 20 years older than herself, if he possessed character, 
influence, goodness, and means of support, united with 





warm attachment, than to start off in life with some dash- 
ing young beau, with more show than brains, and far less 
affection than romantic love. 

True and solid virtues are the only foundation for abiding 
affection ; where these exist, they form a basis as enduring 
as iron, and as lasting as granite. 

There is no higher or more tranquil bliss, than that expe- 
rienced when heart communes with heart—when two souls 
unite and form one, like mingling dew-drops on a rose, that 
scarcely touch the flower, but mirror the heavens in their 
little orbs. When perfect love transforms two souls each to 
the other’s image—when one heart beats in two bosoms— 
one spirit speaks with a divided tongue—when the same 
soul is eloquent in mutual eyes—there is a rapture, deep, 
serene, heart-felt and abiding, in that mysterious sympathy 
between congenial souls, which puts to shame the extatic 
bat short-lived bliss of romance. 

But to the hearts united by virtuous affections, there 
comes that glad reliance, that sense of trust, that rest of 
spirit, that exceeding peace, which words cannot portray, 
which to know is to feel. 

A superiority of years in the husband strikes us as most 
befitting. His position as head of the family—his charge 
and oversight of all its interests—the stern necessity that he 
shall have lived long enough in the world to have profited 
by experience,—all conspire to teach this doctrine—to 
maintain this sentiment. He is the oak and she the vine 
and it is of importance that the former be well grounded in 
experience, and have sufficient age and strength to allow 
the latter to wind around and lean for support on its manly 
trunk ; and what matters, if it has lived to share in some 
rude storms, and lost some of its pristine beauty, its true 
value is none the less, but on the other hand, somewhat 
enhanced. 


‘* What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words, or deeds compare ? 
No! those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only, can the heart retain.”’ 
Middlebury College, Vt. A P4aREnT. 


Gueuts of the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the political world, during the past month, 
no event deserving of special notice has occurred to inter- 
rupt the usual tranquility of theseason. Elections for State 
Officers and for Members of Congress have taken place in 
several States since our last summary, but, with the decided 
Democratic majority in the next Congress, their result is of 
comparatively little importance. 








Fever 1 New-Or,eans,—The yellow fever has 
continued to rage with unprecedented malignity in the city 
of New-Orleans, carrying away a large portion of the popu- 
lation that ventured to remain in that pestilential climate. 
Relief for the sufferers has been raised in various cities, by 
contributions to the following extent : 


New-York, . « « . - $90,008 | Mobile, Pere - $2,000 
aaaetie,.- se. Ges0 | Savannah... .- $000 
Washington, .... 3,000] Total, ...... $63,000 


A writer in the New-Orleans Picayune traces the yel- 
low-fever that now desolates the city, to the men who dis- 
charged the cargo of the ship Adelaide, from Rio Janeiro. 
He says three successive gangs employed upon that job sick- 
ened. He contends that every epidemic of the sort record. 
ed can be traced to importation. We are glad to see notices 
of the fidelity of the clergy in New-Orieans, at this season of 
the fearful epidemic there. The Picayune speaks of their 
devotion in general, and gives one instance that is an 
example worthy of all commendation. Rev. J.L. Twichell, 
who had remained thirteen summers at his post, received 
leave of absence to visit Europe ; but on the eve of his de- 
parture from New York, hearing of the ravages of the 





plague, he started at once for home :—where he now is at- 
tending to his duties as Pastor, and preaching every Sunday 
in the First Presbyterian Church. The Picayune speaks of 
the equal faithfulness of both Catholic and Protestant minis- 
ters. Such periods of distress bring out the Common Chris- 
tianity, and show how simple, loving, and humane is the 
true and essential Gospel. 

For the year past, the yellow fever has been raging with 
great violence on the coast of South America, and in a num- 
ber of the West India islands. At the island of Hayti, proba- 
bly not less than one hundred American officers and seamen 
have died, besides a large number of the iuhabriants. At 
Jamaica, Demerara, Antigua, &c., it has been very fatal. 
The West India English fleet has lost many seamen and sev- 
eral valuable officers, of the disorder. In one case, a Brit- 
ish steamer lost seventy-five men. In Cuba, the cholera 
and yellow fever together have carried off thousands. On 
the coast of South America, Rio Janeiro has been visited, 
the British consul among others falling a victim to the 
dreadful disorder. At Bahia, also, it has been quite fatal, 
and at last it reached New Orleans. 

Yellow Fever visited the city of New-York, in the years 
1741, 1742, 1795, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1803, 1805, 1819, and 1822. 
The deaths were as follows: 732 in 1795; 2086 in 1798, 
(population 55,000 ;) 670 in 1803 ; 280 in 1805 ; 23 in 1819; 
366 in 1822. In 1805, 37,000 of the inhabitants (out of 76,000, 
the whole population,) fled from the city. In 1804, 40 per- 
sons died with it in Brooklyn, but New-York escaped. Phil- 
adelphia was nearly desolated by it in 1793, and again in 
1798. 4081 persons died in 1793, and 17,000 (population 
50,000) fled from the city. In 1798, the mortality was great, 
and 50,000 out of 70,000 inhabitants fled. Several thousands 
died, and the greatest number of deaths in one day was 117. 
Baltimore suffered from this disease in 1798, 1819, and 1821. 


CatirorniA.—The squatter difficulties in San 
Francisco, which at one time threatened to result in serious 
and bloody riots, have passed over for the time being, and 
we have reason to hope they will not berevived. In several 
of the agricultural districts the agrarians are supreme. In 
many instances the old rancheros have been completely 
stripped of all their possessions, the squatters not leaving 
them even their gardens, orchards, or yards. 

The Gubernatorial canvass was opened at Sacramento on 
the 18th of July, by the present Executive, who took the field 
in advocacy to his claims for re-electi His opp , Mr. 
Waldo, went first to the southern mines, where, we under- 
stand, he was warmly received by the people as the Reform 
candidate. 

From the intelligence from the south, it appears there is a 
Prospect of the prevalence of Lynch law in that region. 
The inhabitants have been driven to take up arms against 
the hordes of criminals that are overrunning the country ; 
and they are not likely to stop now until they have driven 
the rascals from their borders, or hung a portion of them. 
We have to record the hanging of two more men by the 
populace in the Calaveras County ; one on the charge of 
horse stealing. 

A Chinese Mission is to be established in San Francisco, 
$15,000 having been subscribed to erect a building, to be 
used as a church and school house. 

Common schools in California, under the present law of 
that State, may be either sectarian or not, as the parents of 
the pupils may choose. This change was effected at the last 
session of the California Legislature, when, at the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent, a bill was passed re- 
pealing those sections of the original law which declared 
that schools must be free from all sectarian bias, control or 
influence, in order to participate in the benefits of the school 
fund, and that no sectarian book should be used in them. A 
special provision is also contained in this bill, admitting the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools to the full benefit of the 
school fund. 

It was said by Mr. Speer, in a lecture a month since in 
San Francisco, that the Chinese there intended to erect an 
altar for idol worship. 

Acave was recently discovered between Columbia and 
Wood’s creek, in Tuolumne county, from which numerous 
bones, &c., of an antedeluvian race of animals, apparently 
of the mastodon species, have been found. A reservoir 
over a portion of the subterranean apartments suddenly 
leaked dry, which led to sinking a shaft to discover the cause 
of the water’s disappearance. The passage has been ex- 
plored 600 yards. 

A bunch of wheat bas been grown near Stockton having 
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46 heads, containing from 210 to 230 grains each. It will 
be sent to the World’s Fair, at New-York. 

Onions fifteen inches in ci , and four- 
teen and a half inches, are among this years product of Mr. 
Robb’s ranch forty miles below Sacramento. 

Numerous Artesian wells have been bored in the eastern 
part of San Francisco, water being reached at the depth of 
from 150 to 1075 feet. 





Kossutu’s Sisters.—Three of Kossu _sisters 
are residing in New York, One is at the head of a board- 
ing-house, No. 1 Irving Place. The others intend to opena 
lace and silk store at 761 Broadway. Two of them have 
recently been to Newport, to secure customers among the 
wealthy and fashionable persons who assembled there. 


Marve Law ty Onto.—The Maine Law State 
Committee announce the engagement of Dr. CHaRLes Jew- 
ert of Mass., Neat Dow of Maine, F. W. KeLioce, a native 
of Ohio, but a champion of Temaperance almost every where ; 
G. T. Forpes of Mass., Rev, B. E. Hatz of Conn., and Hon. 
T. A. Pants of Oliio, for the Fall campaign now opening. 
Gen. F. 8. Cary will of course be also in the field—he could 
not help it if he tried. Further help from P. T. Barnum, 
Rev. Prescotr Manon and others is expected. 


Tue Gavazzt Riors at Montreat.—The Vigi- 
lance Committee have arrested the Mayor of Montreal, Hon. 
Charles Wilson, for murder on the 9th of June last, during 
the Gavazzi riot. He was held to bail in the sum of $8,000, 
to appear on the 14th October next, to answer at the Criminal 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Three more of the rioters of the 
9th of June have been arrested, namely, Garrett Barry, Pierre 
C. Brouillet and M. Moses. The latter was Second Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Fire Department. 


Tcaciar Bronce at Montreat—Hon. Robert 
Stephenson, the distinguisued English engineer, and the archi- 
tect of the famous Britannia Tubular Bridge, at a dinner 
given him in Montreal, gave his opinion decidedly in favor 
of the feasibleness and practicability of throwing a similar 
structure across the St. Lawrence for the accommodation of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad. This gigantic undertaking is 
roughly estimated at $7,000,000. The railroad itself is, we 
pelieve, to cost some $50,000,000. The capital is to come 
from England. 


Gov. Usnazy.—Ex-Governor Ujhazy and family 
stopped at Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, on the 5th ult., on 
their way from Iowa to near San Antonia, Texas, where, 
having purchased a tract of land, they intend to make their 
home. They complained of the extreme cold of Iowa, and 
expressed their intention to devote themselves to stock- 
raising. 


Costty Carrie.—A lot of pure-blooded short- 
horned cattle, purchased in England, sold at the farm of 
Brutus Clay, of Bourbon Co., Ky., on the 18th ult., realizing 
extraordinary prices. One bull brought $4,525 ; another, 
$4,858. None of them cost much over $1,000. A cow 
which cost $600 sold for $3,050. Southdown bucks brought 
as high as $755, and Cotswold $1,010. 


Amount or CrrcuLation—The amount of money 
in active circulation in the United States is estimated in the 
Merchant's Magazine at $294,476,257, which, reckoning the 
population at 25,000,000, would make $12 per head. It was 
$11 in 1816 and 1817, and but $5,50 in 1830. 


Census or THE Antmats—We learn from the 
census returns that there are 4,335,358 horses in the United 


States. This is more than three times the number in Great 
Britain. We have also 559,229 asses among us; and of 


swine the number is 30,316,698. The number of hogs that 
go upon two legs is not stated. Of milch cows we have 
6,302,044, and of working oxen, 1,669,241. The sheep 
number 21,721,814—the goats are “too numerous to men- 
tion.”’ 


Rarroap Accipents.—Among all the accidents 
which occurred on the railroads of Massachusetts during the 
twelve months ending on the 30th of November last, to pas- 
sengers transported on those roads, amounting in all to 
10,463,423, one passenger only was killed, (and he a passen- 
ger who fell from an excursion train, while standing when 
there was room for him to sit,) and during that period no 





Bayarp TayLor.—Bayard Taylor has joined the 
expedition to Japan, having been assigned a place in the 
corps of artists, with the rank of master’s mate, on board 
the steamer Susquehanna. 

ReMarkaBLe Summer.—For its drought and its 
rain, for its heat, qui and gr ppers, for its mul- 
titude of travellers, and, alas! for its ravaging epidemic 
also, this summer of 1853 bids fair to be remarkable and re- 

bered as the of 1853. 








A Sreamer Burnep.—The steamship Cherokee, 
owned by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, (Law, Rob- 
erts, Aspinwall, &c.,) was discovered to be on fire on the 
evening of the 26th July, whiie lying at her dock at the foot 
of Warren street, North River. She was ‘filled to repletion 
with a rich and valuable cargo, including rich invoices of 
silks, and was to sail the next day for New Orleans, via Ha- 
vana. Every available foot of space was occupied by 
freight, even encroaching on her passenger cabins. A large 
amount was refused, for lack of room to receive it. It is 
judged that the fire originated from drugs, or some other 
substance contained in her cargo. The loss by the destruc- 
tion of the ship and cargo is estimated at half a miliion of 
dollars. As it is customary with this Company to insure 
their own vessels, the insurance offices had no risks on her. 
As shippers are accustomed to defer getting insured till the 
day of the sailing of the steamer, a considerable portion of 
the cargo is presumed to have been uninsured. 

Goon Iystrrvution.—There is a “ Six-Penny Sav- 
ings Bank” in New York, for the benefit of children and 
others, which has been in operation only a short time. The 
deposits already amount to $10,000 : one of the first of which 
was by a barefooted boy, who in a single day put in 31 
cents, beginning with 5 cents, to keep them from his parents, 
who took his earnings to buy liquor. It strikes us this insti- 
tution is worth looking after with a view to imitation. 

* 
Chit-Chat. 

Wuat Becomes or Deap Letrers.—On Wed- 
nesday last seven hundred bushels, or about one million of 
dead letters were destroyed, in accordance with the usage 
of the Post Office Department. They were carted to Monu- 
ment Square, and spread over a line of two or three hun- 
dred feet, when the match was applied. The entire mass of 
combustible material was soon in a blaze, and several hours 
elapsed before the conflagration was completed ; the efficial 
attendants meanwhile raked the burning fragments to facil- 
itate operations,— Washington Republic. 

[This shows the importance of having letters properly di- 
rected. The publishers frequently receive letters from the 
dead letter office, having first been sent to other offices, and 
in several instances after ‘‘ the tour of Europe’’—over the sea 
and back again. But when a letter is properly directed, 
there is but little danger of its being miscarried or sent to 
the Dead Letter Office to be burned. 














A correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce proposes to discontinue the use of state prisons as 
a_means of punishing criminals, and sub labor in the 
lead and copper mines belonging to the United States for the 
benefit of the nation. 


[A good suggestion. Criminals might also be employed 
on sections of the proposed railway to the Pacific.] 


A portable spittoon has been invented. Those 
of our friends who ‘‘ chew the weed’’ will please take no- 
tice and be pyres whenever they give the “ sanctum” a 
visit.—Hartf . 

Hope those articles will become fashionable out this way. 
—Cayuga Chief. 

The new invention consists of a hollow cane with a fan- 
nel-shaped top, into which the “ juice’? may be squirted till 
filled ; then it may be poured out upon the ground and cov- 
ered up. . 

On Pureno.ocy, we have that admirable stand- 
ard work, the ‘“‘ American Phrenological Journal,”’ by Fow- 
Lees AND Wits, New York—indispensable to those who 
would improve their knewledge of this science of “ head- 
work.’’—American Courier, Phila. 





National THEatre.—The Manager of this pop- 
ular place of armusement has lately had the good sense to 





bring out Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the result has been crowd- 
ed houses every mght for more than two months already. 
Tt is a most effective piece, and is well acted in most of its 
characters. Cordelia Howard, who personates little Eva, is 
truly a wonderful genius of a child, and performs her part 
to admiration. Could plays as unexceptionable as this be 
always performed on the boards of our theatres, the strong 
objections which so many good people have against them 
would be done away. 


Provipence RatLroaD, vs. Toe PROVIDENCE OF 
Gop.—A queer mixing up of theology and business oecurred 
lately at a meeting of the citizens of Providence, called to 
express their sentiments in regard to the great railroad dis- 
aster. The following extract from the Rhode Island Free- 
man will give the reader an idea of this singular affair : 

The Committee’s report contained a preamble and five res- 
olutions, and what is very remarkable is, that neither the 
Providence and Worcester Railroad Company, its Directors 
or Officers, nor its it were particularly referred 
to in any one of them. e preamble read as follows : 

Whereas, In the Providence of God, a large number of our 
friends and fellow-citizens have in an unexpected moment 
been cut off by a violent death: And whereas, many who 
survived the accident are still suffering serivusly from the 
injuries received, therefore 

The resolutions then go on to declare the 

sympathy of the meeting for the bereaved and the wounded, 

and to censure in general terms the want of skill and care 

in the management of steamboats and railroads, and to re- 

——— that kind of management that wiil render human 
e secure. 


After the acceptance of the — an exciting debate com- 
menced on a motion made by Rev. Mr. Abbot, to strike out 
the ‘Providence of God.”? After a warm theological dis- 
cussion, the motion was carried, and the minority, amount- 
ing to about fifty persons, indignantly left the hali. The fol- 
lowing words were substitued for those stricken out, viz : 
“by gross mismanagement of those having 

Providence and Worcester Railroad Corporation.” 

Our readers may not all agree with us, but we think the 
meeting served the original resolution just as it should have 
been served. To us it seems blasphemous to put the Provi- 
dence of God in the place and as a shield of human reckless- 
ness and crime. It is too often done. 

PaRENOLOGY In New Enc ianp.—We trust our 
friend D. P. B. will excuse the liberty we take in making 
the following extract from a private letter. We rejoice with 
him in the bright prospects opening tor our cause in New 
England : 

“ Phrenology 1s bound to flourish in New England, and I 
never felt so much like working in the cause in my life as at 
the present time. I must write and lecture more than I have 
done. I feel burdened, as it were, in this respect; there 
seems to be no end, as it were, to what there is to be done in 
this field. I am much pleased to see an increasing tendency 
of earnest lence in this matter. Many apply for ad- 
vice, and seem to regard it as a final settlement in regard to 
their course- We shall soon have a host of young men and 
women in this viemity to work for and with us. The inqui- 
ries rush in upon us fast—‘‘ When shall you commence those 
classes: I want to join.” .‘‘Can’t you come out to our 
place and lecture this fall? I want my whole family ex- 
amined.’’ “I never looked at Phrenology in that light be- 
fore—it must be very useful.’’ ‘‘My son and daughter 
have greatly improved since you gave him and her that ad- 
vice.”’ ‘‘I cannot see why everybody don’t believe and 
practice Phrenology, it is so reasonable and useful.” Per- 
sons who wish examinations, now say, “I want a full 
written description; my object is to improve.’’ Fathers 
bring in their sons, and say, ‘‘ Tell me what sphere my son 
ean do best in, and give some good advice.”’ The employer 
asks, ‘‘Is this young man calculated for a confidential clerk, 
artist, machinist, engineer,” &c., &c., &e. Says many a 
merchant—‘‘I will never employ another man or boy unless 
he first comes here, and is examined.” 

There is no end to questions and remarks of this kind ; in 
fact, I hear scarcely any thing else. D. P. B. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
nat will supply booksellers, agents and others, with all 
works published in this market at publisher's prices, and 
import from Europe, by every steamer (weekly), such 
works as may be wanted, adding only the duties and cost 
for freight. 

School bouks, scientific works on Mechanism, Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, books for Public 
and Common School Libraries, in short, all useful works, no 
matter where or by whom published, may be obtained 
through this office at wholesale or retail prices. Orders 
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with remittances shonid be directed to FowLxrs axp WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

.P. 8. When checks, drafts, or certificates of deposit are 
remitted, on New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimere, 
[we pay cost of exchange], they should be properly en- 
dorsed, and made payable to Fowzers anD WELLS “ or or- 
der.”’ 

Large its may be d through any of the es- 
tablished express agencies, free of expense, when accom- 
panied by an order for books. We fill all orders to go by 
mail or express on the same day of its receipt. 














Hutes and Queries. 


Bayarp Taytor.—Can you give your numerous 
readers the portrait and biography of Bayard Taylor, the 
distinguished American Traveller. N. A. T. 

[We have Bayard Taylor en our list, and hope to be able 
to give a sketch of his life and character at an early day.] 





Union ror Lire.—Being requested a few weeks 
ago to examine a persons head with whom I was tolerably 
well acquainted, and who was known for his unassuming 
appearance and sociability, I was surprised to find “‘ a cav- 
ity” just back of Combativeness and below Adhesiveness. 
Thinking it would be an opportunity now to locate union for 
life, [remarked to him thatI thought it would be difficult for 
him to “ pop the question.’’ But I was not surprised when he 
very candidly replied, ‘‘ The idea of being pledged or tied up 
for life to a person appears horrible.” R. 8. A. 


S., Russellville, Tl. 
books you ion, and can 
them. 


We have never seen the 
herefore express no opinion of 





PuRENOLOGY AND Matrimony.—Please inform 
one, whom curiosity incites to ask, the name of the person 
who requested the written opinion you gave of the female 
to whom it seemshe was married. * * * © MRS. EC. 

[Can’t do it, Mrs. C.] 


Cuoice or OccupaTion.—Please inform me how 
I can find out the occupation I am best adapted for, and 
which I should like and prosper in the best. H. H. M 

(Have an examination by a competent Phrenologist.] 


DISTINGUISHED ForEIGN VisITORS TO THE UNITED 
Srates.—William IV., then Prince and Midshipman, saw 
Nelson for the first time (Captain of the Albemarle), lying 
in the Narrows, off Staten Island. The same jovial sailor 
king is said to have entertained a party of British officers at 
an old stone house, still standing at Ravenswood, L. L, a 
mile below Hell Gate, on the East River. Count Zinzendorf, 
the Moravian Patriarch, was in New-York, in 1741. Louis 
Phillippe was in the United States, in 1796, a traveller, a 
schoolmaster, and an exile. Louis Napoleon was a denizen 
of New-York, and one of the Metropolitan lions about 
1836-37. 


Coiieces.—Messrs. Eprrors: In the August 
number of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL I read an in- 
vitation to send you ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” &. You will 
confer a great favor on a poor young man, who is fighting 
his way in the world with an empty pocket and an empty 
head, (though cool and clear,) if you will, through the me- 
dium ef the Journal, give him some information respecting 
colleges. I am determined on a cellege course, and the 
only chance for me is to work my way through, which I 
will do in some way or other. If you can give me any in- 
formation, or can tell me of any college where I can get a 
good education and work my way through, you will give a 
great help to one who is a disciple of Graham, Gall and 
Priessnitz. Tr GQ 

Dry Creek, Ky. 

[It is our intention and expectation (as we remarked last 
month) to give in an early number of the JouRNAL an article 
embracing such information as we can obtain in regard to 
Manual Labor Scheols and Colleges. At present, we are not 
sufficiently well informed of on the point to speak definitely 
in reply to your query. Obelin College, at Obelin, Ohio, is a 
well-known and popular institution, where opportunity to 
labor is afforded to a limited extent, but no pledge is given 
to furnish employment to all students. We are informed, 
however, that diligent and faithful young men can usually ob- 
tain sufficient work either from the Institution or the inhab- 











itants of the village. You can get further information by 
writing to Hamilton Hill, Secretary. We renew our request 
to persons having charge of manual labor schools and col- 
leges, to forward us such information in regard to them as 
they may wish to have laid before the public. We shall be 
glad also to insert in our advertising department, cards, pros- 

and | for such institutions. The advan- 
tages of such a medium of communication with the public 
as our JouRNAL affords, are too obvious te need specification 
here.] 





PuonoGraPuy.—Please inform me through your 
valuable Journnan the kind of Phrenological development 
y for a ful study of Phonography. I am 
anxious to learn the reporting style. Can it be done without 
the aid of an oral teacher? I have Webster’s Phonographic 
Teacher. PHONO. 
{Large organs of Form and Size would be favorable to 
the successful study of Phonography. In other respects, 
such a combination of developments as would give success 
in the study of a foreign language would be favorable. To 
become a good practical phonographer, persevering practice 
is absolutely requisite, however readily you may learn the 
principles and forms invelved. You can learn without the 
aid of oral instruction, but such instruction would facilitate 
the study.] 





VENERATION AND CONCENTRATIVENESS.—How 
may I improve the organs of Veneration and Concentrative- 
ness, when a downward look is not natural, the nervous 
temperament predominant, a hereditary tendency to con- 
sumption, and perceptive faculties active during health ? 

% 3. 8 

[All faculties are cultivated by exercise. Veneration is 
exercised by adoring God. As food excites appetite, and 
property acquisitiveness, so does loving and adoring God— 
the All-Good, the Father and Friend of all, and thanking 
Him for his loving kindness, exvite, and, of course, enlarge 
this faculty. To cultivate Continuity or Concentrativeness, 
fix the mind, and keep it fixed for a long time, on the same 
subject, avoiding as much as possible interruption and 
change. Some business which will compel you to keep 
your mind on one thing for a long time every day would do 
more than anything else. Your tendency to consumption 
must be corrected by proper physical training, obedience to 
the laws of health, and if necessary, some of the processes 
of the Water-Cure. See Education and Self-Improvement 
Complete, by 0. S. Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, $2.50.] 


CrystaL Paiace.—Please tell me, through the 
Journal, whether the Crystal Palace will be open during the 
coming year. J. B. 

(No notice of a design to keep it open beyond January Ist, 
1853, has yet been made public, and we are not now able 
to ascertain the fact you desire. ] 


Dererrep.—We have several Queries on hand 
which we are compelled to postpone for want of room 








Literary Yutices. 


ALL Booxs pub ished in America may be obtained through the office of 
this Jovrnat at Publisher’s prices. Ecrorgax Works will be imported 
to order by every steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of 
the work. All letters and orders shouid be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: Fow ters any Wauts, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


Personal Sxetcoues of his own Times. By Sir 
Jonan Barrincton. New York : Redfield. 1853. 
Here is a book brimful of genuine Irish humor, and, with- 

al, a8 instructive as it is amusing. It is a sort of rambling 

ceetisle~e waango-mede up of biographical, historical 
and g ketches and facts. Sir Jonah 1s the 
author of ‘Historie Memoirs of Ireland, ” and Judge of the 

High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, and writes of his coun- 

try with the spirit and love of an Irishman. A more reada- 

bs Ceakionines Be Sime ih the Rethecteee eeatiy Set of 
new publications. 











Lorenzo Benont: or Passages in the Life of an 
Italian. Edited by a Friend. New York: Redfield. 1853. 
Under the guise of the biography of an imaginary hero, 

and the seeming of a historical fiction, we have here the life 

and adventures of a real personage ; and one, too, of no 
mean place in the tragic chronicles of modern Italy. The 











London Examiner, high authority in literary matters, says 
of it : 

‘A tale of sorrow that has lain long in a rich mind, like 
4 ruin in a fertile country, and is not the less gravely i im- 
pressive for the grace ei beauty of its coverings . . . at 
the same time the most determined novel-reader could de- 
sire no work more fascinating, over which to forget the 
flight of time. . No sketch of foreign oppression has 
ever, we believe, been submitted to the agen public by a 
foreigner, equal or beet equal to this volume in literary 
merit. It is not unworthy to be ranked among eontempo- 
rary work 8, whose season is the century in which their au- 
thors live.’ 


The author of “Lorenzo Benoni” is Giovanni Ruflini, a 
native of Genoa, who effected his escape from his native 
country after the attempt at revolution, in 1833, 

It is got up in Redfield’s best style, which is saying enough 
of its mechanical execution. 


Te Frecp Book or Manurgs ; or the American 
Muck Book. By D. J. Browne, author of ‘‘ The Sylva 
Americana,”’ “Forest Trees,’’? ‘‘The American Poultry 
Yard,” etc. New York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 

Mr. Browne is eminently qualified for such a task as he 
has here so satisfactorily accomplished. He was bred and 
educated a practical farmer, and is thorovghly familiar 
with all the details ef agriculture, while at the same time 
his knowledge of chemistry, geology and kindred sciences, in 
their application to the subject, is such as few practical men 
can boast. Novery large claims are advanced on the score 
of originality, but the work is doubtless, to American farm- 
ers, at least, the most useful one ever puplished. It has re- 
ceived the unqualified commendation of Professors C. T. 
Jackson, ef Boston, and J. A. Nash, of Amherst College, 
whose qualifications to judge such a work will not be dis- 
puted. The latter pronounces it “the very best book for 
practical farmers’? he has seen. It covers a wide field, 
treating of the nature, properties, sources, history, and op- 
erations of all the principal fertilizers and manures in com- 
mon use, with specific directions for their preparation, pres- 
ervation, and application to the soil and to crops, as com- 
bined with the leading principles of practical and scientific 
agriculture ; drawn from authentic sources, actual experi- 
ence and personal observation, and is iilustrated with en- 
gravings. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOL- 
ocy. By James F. W. Jounston, M.A. F.R.SS., L. & E., 
etc. With a complete Index and an American Preface. 
By Simon Brown, Editor of the “‘ New England Farmer.”’ 
New York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 

This 1s another excellent practical work for the farmer, 
and should have a place on the book-shelves of every man 
who desires to reap the advantages of a truly scientific eul- 
tivation ef the soil. It contains a fund of valuable knowl- 
edge which no other single work supplies. 


A Few THovents on THE Powers anp Duties or 
Woman. Two Lectures. By Horace Many. New York : 
Fowlers and Wells. 1853. [Price, prepaid by mail, 30 
cents } 

These are thoughtful and earnest discourses from the pen 
of one who has labored long, zealously, and efficiently in 
the cause of human progress and elevation,’and are worthy 
of a careful and candid perusal. Mr. Mann differs from the 
prominent advocates of Woman’s Rights in some important 
particulars, but this difference is very candidly and courte- 
ously stated, and his remarks should be received in the 
spirit in which they were written. He closes his preface 
with the following paragraph : 

“Tn one word : If woman can enjoy the two highest and 
most sacred rights which belong to the race,—the rights of 
fair occupation and full education,—I am content to leave 
all other questions to be hereafter settled by the ampler 
knowledge and the maturer wisdom which shall then be 
brought to their decision. Who will labor most earnestly 
for these primary and unquestionable rights ?”’ 


Tue Works oF SHAKESPEARE with J. Payne Col- 
lier’s Twenty Thousand Manuscript Corrections, New 
York : Redfield. 1853. 

Part XIII. of this edition of ‘Shakespeare Restored” is on 
our table, and we renew our hearty commendation of it. 
It will be completed in sixteen parts, and will be the best 
edition of this great English classic ever published. 
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the cause of human progress and elevation, and are worthy 
of a careful and candid perusal. Mr. Mann differs from the 
prominent advocates of Woman’s Rights in some important 
particulars, but this difference is very candidly and courte- 
ously stated, and his remarks should be received in the spirit 
in which they were written. He closes with the following 
paragraph. 

In one word: If woman can enjoy the two highest and 
most sacred rights which belong to the race,—the rights of 
fair occupation and full education,—I am content to leave 
all other questions to be hereafter settled Ry? the sone 
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Tue New Picrortat Illuminated Comic Doctor. 
New York. For sale by All who Peddle It. 1853. [Price, 
sent pre-paid, by mail, single copies, two three cent post. 
age stamps ; twenty-five copies for $1,00. Fowlers and 
Wells, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, will supply it in 
any quantity.) 

Somebody has been “‘ poking fun” in a good-natured way 
at the drug-doctors, pill-peddlers, and so forth, and has giv- 
en us eight pages of racy, witty, and funny anecdotes, 
puffs, paragraphs, and puns, “ with pictures to match,” 
funnier, if possible, than the reading matter. The round 
face, with the most emphatic smile, which meets our eye on 
the title-page, is certainly not that of a drug-doctor or one 
of his victims. We conclude it must be that of some hu- 
morous hydropath—some “‘ Noggs’”’ or other of the Water- 
Cure ranks. But the principal piece in the work is “‘ Mr. 
Ginger’s Experience, or the Beauties of the Regular Medical 
Practice,’’ in which a jolly, round-bellied good-liver, getting 
decidedly “out of sorts,’ is taken through a course of 
bleeding, blistering, puking, physicing, etc., till he is ‘‘ prop- 
erly reduced.’’ This is all done up in pictures, with comic 
descriptions a la Punch. But if you wish to “laugh and 
grow fat,”’ buy the ‘“‘ Comic Doctor.’”’ Price 6 cents. 


Tue Ustrrep States ILtustratep, in views of City 
and Country. With descriptive and historical articles. Edi- 
ted by Cuartes A. Dana. New York : Hermann J. Meyer. 
We have received the first number of this truly magnifi- 

cent national work, and can commend it warmly to the 

liberal patronage of the American public. 

It will appear in parts, with such promptitude, that two 
volumes will be completed before the close of the present 
year. These volumes will be issued simultaneously, one 
being exclusively devoted to Eastern and the other to West- 
ern subjects Each part will contain four steel engravings, 
from original drawings by eminent artists, representing 
either some remarkable view from the splendid landscape 
scenery of the country, or some public edifice, whose archi- 
tectural beauty or historical character entitles it to such 
commemoration. Ten parts will compose a volume. 

That the literary character of the work will be of the 
highest order, we have a sufficient guarantee in the name 
of its editor. Each number will contain from twelve to six- 
teen quarto pages letter-press, printed in elegant type. Sub- 
scription price, $5 00 per volume. Single copies 50 cents. 
Address Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William st., New York. 


Tue Hevrme Hann : Comprising an account of the 
Home for Discharged Female Convicts, and an Appeal in 
behalf of that Institution. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. New 
York : Charles Scribner. 1853. (Sold for the benefit of 
the Institution. } 

This is a beautiful book, and is well filled with matter 
every way worthy of the noble cause to which it is devoted. 
It is eloquent in its appeal in behalf of the poor victims of 
our false social life, and must make its influence felt wher- 
ever it goes. We heartily commend it, and the Institution 
for the benefit of which it is sold, to all benevolent and phil- 
anthropic persons, whom our words may reach. A com- 
plete exposition of the organization, plan, and aims of the 
‘* Home for Discharged Female Convicts,’’ may be found on 
its pages. 

Sranparp Pronovncine Dictionary of the French 
and English Languages, &c. By Gabriel Surenne. New 
York : D. Appleton & Ce. 1853. 

Surenne’s Dictionary continues to sustain the high reputa- 
tion it acquired on its first publication. It has stood the test 
of time and of criticism, and the longer and more familiarly 
it is known, the more highly it is estimated by both teachers 





and students of the French language. It is no hastily-com- 
piled, and ill-arranged piece of literary patch-work, but a 
thorough, systematic and wholly reliable authority in ortho- 
graphy, etymology, and ortheepy, prepared in the most care- 
ful and critical manner after immense research, guided by 
all the well-known learning and skill of the author. The 
pronunciation of each word, as given in this work, is of the 
highest value to the learner. One cannot always have a 
teacher at his elbow. The best substitute is Surenne. D. 
Appleton & Co. publish both the complete work, in two large 
volumes, and an Ht abridg for popular use in 
one handseme volume. Both are got up in good style and 
strongly bound. We heartily commend the work te all who 
may need a French Dictionary. 


Tue Rum-Piacve : A Narrative for the Admonition 
and Instruction of both Old and Young, and Rich and Poor. 
From the German of Zscuoxxe. New York : John 8. Tay- 
lor. 1853. 

Zschokke is a charming and graphic tale-writer, and his 
works are deservedly popular, as far as they are known in 
this country through translations or otherwise. The Rum- 
Plague is a story of the right kind. It is full of that pathos 
which brings tears to the eyes of the reader, and moves, in 
the right direction too, all his sympathies. It will not fail 
to exert an influence in behalf of the great cause of Temper- 
ance. We hope it will have a large sale. 


General Hutices. 


RAILROADS. 


The New York Central Railroad Company has 
furnished the following information : 

‘ At the first meeting of the Board (7th "aly last) the execu- 
tive committee were authorized to take measures for double 
tracking the road from Syracuse to Buffalo, without delay, 
and to adopt all such measures as they might, on examina- 
tion, deem necessary to put the entire line of road from 
Hudson River to Lake Erie, with its rolling stock and ma- 
chinery, in the very best condition. 

In pursuance of this resolution, ten th 
have already been p d, or ord 
course of delivery. 

Nearly the entire line of road has been examined by com- 
petent engineers, and the Board, at their meeting on the 28th 
July, ordered the repairs and improvements suggested by 
a oe jon of the e ive com- 
mittee. 

Twenty-seven additional locomotives have been purchased 
or ordered, and about 400 new freight cars are in process of 
construction. 

Fifty first-class passenger cars are also about to be or- 
dered. 

Arrangements are making at “Buffalo” to increase the 
freight accommodations at that point. Extensive improve- 
ments in the buildings on the line will be made as soon as 
possible. At Albany a new engine and freight house are 
now erecting, and grounds have been purchased for a spa- 
cious passenger depot. These various improvements will 
probably cost over three millions of dollars. It will, of 
course, require considerable time to effect them, but it is 
determined to make the road a complete double-track road 
from Hudson river to Lake Erie, which, in all its arrange- 
ments and accommodations, shall quite equal, if not excel, 
any road in the country. 

The greater part of the means necessary for these pur- 
poses has been secured by the present capital, and no resort 
to any further issue of stock for the purpose will be needed. 
The charge that the wages of any of the men on the road 
have been unfairly reduced, is unfounded. Some have been 
reduced, where it was thought proper to do so ; others, and 
not a few, have been increased, according to their abilities 
and the labor to be performed. No injustice has been in- 
tended to any person, and no parsimonious policy has been 
adopted. The labor of conductors will be reduced instead 
of being increased. A conductor who formerly passed over 
the Utica road twice a day, 156 miles, will now go from 
Albany to Tyracuse, 148 miles, and so as to other portions 
of the line, the entire road being now divided into two 
divisions ; one from Albany to Syracuse, the other from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, giving about 150 miles for the day’s 
work of a conductor. 

Over 500 tons of new iron have already been put down 
in place of old iron, removed, and all the rolling stock of 
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the road is undergoing the most thorough examination and 
repair. 

The information, thus conveyed officially, is exceeding 
favorable to the new Central Railroad Company, and credi- 
table to its managers. 

In a short time, this will be the best-equipped, as it already 
is the most productive line of its length in the country. 

Lanp Navication.—Twenty-three years ago, the 
12th inst., the first railroad was commenced in the state of 
New York, This was the Mohawk and Hudson, runn 
from Albany to Schenectady. One year from that time it 
was completed. At each termination it had an inclined 
plane, with a grade of one {foot in eighteen. The expense 
of this road—only sixteen miles in length—was over one 
million of dollars, and yet it was laid with railsof not more 
than three-fourths of an inch in thickness. The building of 
this road was at the time regarded as a wonderful achieve- 
ment. But what is it in comparison with subsequent achieve- 
ments of the kind in this state? Sinee then, the following 
railroads have been constructed in New York : 


New York and Erie Railroad............469 miles. 
Hudson River. ..........ce0sseccesecees 150 
New York and Harlem .................158 “ 


Island . 


seveccecccecseee  sfO2 Mf 


Long 
New York Central ... 





Miscellaneous, say FEE! MT “s 


Databevccesceceess +++ 2,013 

Thus we have now more than two thousand miles of rail- 
road in successful operation in New York, and in addition 
to this, a thousand miles are in contemplation or under con- 
tract. The cost of the roads already built cannot be less 
than one hundred millions of dollars. When the contem- 
plated structures are completed, there wil! be near one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars invested in railroads in the 
state of New York—more than seventeen times the cost of 
the old Erie canal. 


Tue Warer-Cure Journal for October, just is- 
sued by Fowienrs axp WEt118, 131 Nassau street, New York, 
(Terras $1.00 a year, ) presents the following attractive table 
of contents : 


Congestive Fevers. Teeth Destructives. 
Credulity in Medicine. Centre Table and Kitchen Table. 
Water-Cure vs. Empiriciem. Dietetics. 

Health a Nataral Condition. Dress Reform. 
Water-Cure in Western New York. | Voices from the Press. 
Water-Cure and Temperance October Memoranda. 
Conservative Surgery. Miscellany. 

Railroad Accidents. Talk and Topics, 
Water-Cure vs. Allopathy. American Nurseries. 
Antiquity of Allopathy Water-Cure Establishments. 
Diary of aN. E. Physician. To Correspondents. 
Georgia—Climate, &c, Literary Notices. 

Our Minister. Poetry. 

Faith and Prejadice. Varieties, ete. ete. 





Manikins.—For the benefit of prospective lec- 
turers on Physiology, who may be desirous of obtaining 
suitable apparatus, with which to illustrate the subject, we 
have obtained the following particulars with regard to the 
cost of a suitable cabinet for a Lecturer. 

Manikins of the best quality can only be obtained from 
France. They are no where else manufactured with any 
thing like the same degree of perfection. The different sizes 
and prices, are as follows. 

The smallest size about eighteen inches high may be had 
at $90,00. 

The second size four feet high with seventeen hundred 
objects at $350,00. 

Same size with 1200 objects for $200,00. 

The third size, six feet high with 1200 objects, $400,00. 

Same size with seventeen hundred objects, $950 ,00. 

Model ef Brain.in 12 parts, from $20,00 to $35, 00. 

Model of the Heart in 4 parts, do $12,00, do $20,00. 
Model of the Eye of large dimensions, $20,00 do $40,00. 
model of the Temporal bone, with internal and external 

Ear, $25.00 to $4.00. : 

Basin or Pelvis of Woman, showing the complete anato- 
my internal and external, $60,00 to $100,00. 

Seven Uteri showing Gestation from 23 days to 9 months, 
$60,00 to $100,00. 


MerTropoiiraN ACADEMY AND GymNasiuu.—We 
desire again to call attention to this excellent institution, as 
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one, the direct aim of which, is the equal development of 
the whole man. The brain is not here the only part of the 
pupil which is deemed worthy of attention. The physical 
system is educated as well as the intellect. Connected with 
the school—forming an integral portion of it in fact, is the 
most complete Gymnasium ever erected in this city. The 
whole edifice (erected and furnished at the cost of $40000) 
is constructed with reference to light, heat, ventilation, Cro- 
ton water, gas, andi even to the prohibiting of dust—one 
great source of disease in all of our institutions of the pre- 
sent time. 

Under the charge of its enterprising proprietor, an accom- 
plished scholar, and a most successful teacher, the institution 
is enjoying a richly-deserved popularity. Particulars may 
be learned by calling at the Academy 93 and 95 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, or by addressing Srepnen J. Sepawick, 
A. M., Projector and Proprietor of the Institution. 

We desire to call attention to the New England Female 
Medical College, advertised in our columns. It is an insti- 
tution which is well worthy of the attention of a liberal and 
philanthropic public. Address Samuel Gregory, Secretary, 
15 Cornhill, Boston. 


Booxs By Mart.—Until book-sellers, agents, or 
others, supply the increasing demand all over the continent 
for reformatory books, our patrons will be under the neces- 
sity of obtaining by mail such works as they really need, 
and ‘“‘must have.’’ But it would be cheaper, safer, and 
every way better for the people of a neighborhood to club 
together, and make out a list ef such works as they want, 
and order the same by express, as freight, or through some 
merchant. In this way the postage may be saved, and no 
risk of loss through the mails ; still, when a single copy of a 
work is wanted, and when it cannot readily be obtained 
through a bookseller or agent, then the mail furnishes the 
next best means. Postage stamps, small silver change, 
gold coins, or bank notes, may be inclosed securely in a 
letter, and directed as follows : 

FowLers anp WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, 
New York, 

Ovr New Itiusrratep Atmanats For 1854! 
Now ready for distribution throughout the States, Territories, 
Provinces, and the Canadas. 

Tae IuLostraTep Warer-CcRE ALMANAC FOR 1854 contains 
Sorty-eight large 12mo. pages, with calenders adapted to all 
the meridians above mentioned, together with a variety of 
interesting and useful reading matter for men, women and 
children, besides a complete list of all WaTer-Cure works 
published at the office of this JournNaL, and is worth, to 
every one who reads it, many times its cost, which is only 
siz cents a copy, or fifty centsa dozen. The publishers will 
send them by mail, and pre-pay the postage to any post of- 
fice in the Unrrep Srarss. 


Tue ItivustRaTeD PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
For 1854. Same size and price; contains a variety of matter 
pertaining to the ecience of Pur , ill d with por- 
traits of disting ages, animals, etc., etc., with a 
definition of the PHENOLOGICAL Oraaxs according to their 
numbers, including the Seurish PROPENSrtres, Moral SEyti- 
MENTS, Seui-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS, and INTELLRCTUAL OrR- 
Gans, Rerpective Facuiries, TEMPERAMENTS, etc., etc., and is 
worthy a place in the parlor, the office, the shop, the 
kitchen, or the chimney corner of every family. Who can 
keep house without an almanac? And when about it, why 
not get the two best? Say the Phrenological for the men 
and boys, and the Water-Cure for the women and girls. 
Then, after reading, the almanacs may be changed by the 
parties, the one for the other, and so each get the reading 
and benefit of both. The two cost but a York shilling—i. ¢. 
three letter stamps, delivered free of postage at your own 
post office. 

We clip a few notices relating to these new Almanacs 
from 








THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
‘ Te publishers of these ater work, doing a great work 
for human progress, a greater ter, perhaps, than 
are themselves conscious of, ‘ihe werte « of a 
Wells are +——y with Bar yorrw my but they 
tere in such a So news readers are num- 


<= Alm 
with useful h thic and 
whch ou oe ees romanbeted Oy tery hana 
reeman. 
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printed pamphlet. Besides the usual Calender, Astronomical 
and Chronological tables, it contains reading matter relating 
to Phre: y, Physiology and kindred sciences, ~. w _— 
illustrated with neat and appropriate engravi 

wishing to obtain a knowledge of the science of a 
will find this Almanac a valuable guide and assistant. 

ATER- ALMANAC contains articles ex — 
and illustrating the merits and efficacy of Hydropathy 
furnishing many valuable hints concerning the pomereution 
of health and the cure of disease. Buy and read.— White- 
hall, N. ¥. Chronicle. 

We find each filled with much patents and valuable in- 
formation, besides the usual The 
SS are indefatigabie in spreading ‘useful knowledge 

fore the people, and not the least effectual — is the pub- 
lication of these excellent Almanacs.—The N. Y. Radit. 

It is needless to say that they are well filled with choice 
matter. The above firm issue no trashy catch-penny works, 
but such as have an elevating and progressive tendency.— 
Schoharie, N. ¥., ublican, 

They contain a large fund of valuable information with 
regard to Phrenol and Water-Cure, and should be in 
every family.— Weekly Transcript, Mass. 

The furnish a succinct and popular view of the sciences 
by the most capable and practical phrenologists and advo- 
cates of the cold water cure in the Union, if not in the 
world.—Aurora of the Valley, Vt. 

They are neat, cheap and useful Almanacs, full of valu- 
able and instructive reading.—Racine Advocate, Wis. 

They are fine publications, which should be found in every 
family, in place of those deleterious patent medicine adver- 
tisers, labelled “ almanacs,’’ and which are given away by 
our druggists. —Conneaut Courser, Pa. 

They contain near 50 pages each of interesting and in- 
structive matter of no ordinary value to the a Single 
copies 6 cents each.—Mirror of Temperance, 

Besides being good Almanacs, they contain much valuable 
and interesting mutter, and are fully “‘ up with the age.”— 
Jonesville > Mi 

The Publishers are certainly “ahead bn Se Times”’ in 
some things.—North Bridgewater Gazette, M 

They contain a great amount of chadie matter, are of 
large size, and furnished at the low price of 6 cents a copy.— 

, 

We call he “taking time by the foretop.’”’—Cold Water 
Sentinel, M 

They are iaioes works, and cannot be too attentively 

. A Rallis: e Co. Ad 4, 








Ps: family should be without them,—Saturday Visitor, 


We might extend these commendatory notices, and em- 
brace more than a thousand newspapers, but our space will 
not permit. Besides, the above are enough to show the uni- 
versal sentiment in regard to these ILLUSTRATED ALMANACS 
for 1854. Let every friend of Human Progress and Reform 
aid in their world-wide circulation. 

Orders for ONE, a DOZEN, a HUNDRED, Or @ THOUSAND, prompt- 
ly filled. Booksellers, pedlers, and agents will do well to 
obtain a good stock for the coming year in season. 


STANDARD MEDICAL BOOKS. 


What particular medical works shall I study, in order to 
prepare myself for graduation and practice ? 

A question put to us almost daily, which we are politely 
requested to answer by letter or through the JourNaL. We 
therefore condense, from several catalogues, the following 
list, with the prices annexed, also the postage, for the ac- 
commodation of those who may desire to obtain them by 
mail. Besides our Hypropatmic, or WATER-CuRE Works, we 
deem the following sufficient, at least for a commencement. 
When several copies are wanted, it will be best to have them 
go by express, or as freight, rather than by mail. They 
may be ordered direct from FowLers AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 


Chailly’s Practical Treatise on Midwifery; 
translated from the French, and edited by Gunninc S. BEp- 
rorp, A. M., M. D. With 216 Engravings. 8vo. Price 
$1 75; postage 32 cents. 


Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; 

comprising General Pathology, the —_— and Treatment of 
bid Structures, and the Disorders cnpecialty 

Incidental to Climates, to the Sex, and to the 
Epochs of Life ; with numerous Prescriptions for the Medi- 
cme recommended. A Classification y He L stay eed of 
to es 5 a copious an 
ed Formulae. 4 sn ee a Li- 
thology Practic: a= and a Digest of 
Medical Literature. ie tp with Notes and em 
by Caarces A. Lez, M To be 
volumes. Vols. land oY now canned Price ted in 00 for 2 Seg 
postage $1 20. 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry, including the 
most recent Discoveries, and an ees of the Science to 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. Edited by Joun 
W. Drarer, M.D. With about 260 Wood-cuts. 8vo. Price 
$1 75 ; postage 38 cents. 
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Essays on the Puerperal Fever, and quer 
Diseases haan to Women. By F. Cuurcmu, 1 vol. 
8vo. Price $2 00; postage 28 cents. 


The Diseases of Females, including those of 
ancy and Childbed. By F. CHURCHILL. ith the se 
of M. Houston. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00; postage 38 
cents. 


On the Diseasas of Children. By F. Cuurcu- 
mL. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00; postage 38 cents. 


On the Theory and Practice of Midwifery. 
By F. Cuurcuttz. With Notes and Additions by D. F. Condie. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00. Postage 36 cents. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine; com- 

toe Treatises on the Nature and Treatment of "Diseases, 

sag ong Medica and Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence, 

idited by Jonn ForpEs, ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, and 

Joux G Conotty. Revised, with numerous Additions, by Rob- 

rid Dunglison, M.D. 4 vols, 8vo. Price $12 00; postage 
1 68, 


Good's Study of Medicine; Improved from 
the Author’s Manuscripts, and by reference to the latest Ad- 
vances a Ph psiology, Pathology, and Practice. By Samus. 
Coorsr, M With Notes, by A. 8. Doane, A.M., M.D. 
To which is prefixed a sketch of the History of Medicine 
from its origin to the ¢ ement of the h cen- 
tury. By J. Bostock, M.D., F. R. 8. 2 vols. Price $3 00 ; 
postage 50 cents. 


Dictionary of Medical Science, containing a 
concise Explanation of the various Subjects and Terms ; 
with the French and other Synonymes ; Notices of Climate 
and of celebrated Mineral Waters ; Formule for various 
Officinal and Empirical Preparations, &c. By R. DunGuison. 
1. vol. 8vo. Priee $4 00 ; postage 48 cents. 


Special Anatomy and Histology. By W.E. 
Horner. Eighth edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Price $6 00 ; post- 
age 64 cents. 


The Director;- or, Practical and Surgical 
Anatomy. By E. Witson. Edited by P. B. Goddard. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1 50; postage 21 cents. 


Principles of Human Physiology, with their 
chief applications to Pathology, Hygiene, and Forensic 
Medicine. Especially designed tor the use of Students. By 
W. B. Darpveyter, With Notes by Meredith Clymer, M.D. 
216 engravings. bvo. Price $4 00 ; postage 64 cents. 

Elements of Chemistry, in which the recent 
Discoveries in the Sci are included, and its Doctrines 
famililarly explained. By J. L. Comstock. 76 engravings. 
l2mo. Price $1 00; postage 20 cents. 

The First Lines of the Theory and Practice 
of enn! gat including the Principal Operations. SaMUEL 
Oeorer. ith Notes and Additions, by Willard Parker, M.D. 

Pricc $4 00 ; postage 80 cents. 

Dictionary of Practical Surgery, with an ac- 
count of instruments and remedies employed in =a ~ 
Samus, Coorer. With Supplementary Index, by 
Reese, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00: postage 5: Pg 


The New Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclo- 
ia. A complete system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
An illustrated work, with over 300 engravings, embracing 
Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the Human ; Hy- 
— Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and 
ydropathic Commer Theory and Practice of Water-Treat- 
ment ; Special Pathology and —. “Therapeutics, including 
the nature, causes, symy , and tr tof all known 
ood ‘Application to Surgical! Diseases ; Application of 
Hydropaihy y to Midwifery and the Nursery ; with a com- 
plete By R. T. Tratt, M.D. Two 12mo. volumes, 
Pabetantially torod. Price $2 50 i ppostage 50 cents. Pub- 
lished by FowLrrs 4nD WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York. 
For popular reference, we know of no work which can 
fill its place. Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
strictly scientific ; the language is plain and simple ; the 
points explained are of great importance ; devoted to pro- 
gress, the editor is no slave to theory ; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms ; while he forcibly 
the benefits of modern improvements. Of all 
the numerous publications which have obtained such a wide 
popularity, as issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none 
are more adapted to general utility than this rich, compre- 
hensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.—New York Tri- 
dune. 
(For a list of Paystorocicat and ANaTomicaL DRAWINGS, 
with prices, see advertising department. ] 


APPLE AND Pear Seeps.—The publishers of the 
Amer. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL wish to obtain several bushels 
of fresh seeds, for their friends in California and Oregon. 
Our fruit-growing friends in the States will confer a favor on 
the publishers by stating the quantity they can furnish, and 
the price per bushel or peck ; also the time when they can 
be got ready. 








2 vols. 8vo. 
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—Ahuertis¢ments. 


A Lo«rrep space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





For a full page, one month, ° ° - $0 
For one column, one month, . ° ° 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° ° 12 00 


For « card of four lines, or leas, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
Lees THAN ONE CENT 4 LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
cortzs. Our edition being never lees than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient adverti ta, or 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIC 


> 


> 
ee 





New York Hyproraraic anv Puysi- 
oLeeicat Scnoor.—In q of more 
arrangements being desirable than were at first contem- 
plated, the school department of Dr. Trall’s Institute 
will not commence until Nov. Ist, 1853. The regular 
terms will commence November Ist, March Ist, and 
August Ist, and continue fourteen weeks. 

Cuancus.—First class, per term, $30; second class, 
$40; third class, $50. Tickets for anatomical dissec- 
tions, $5 to $10. Tuition fees payable in advance. 
Medical students will be entitled to the use of the office 
library, with private professional instruction and ex- 
aminations, 


~~ 








for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the American Pureworocicat 
Jounnat should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month precediag that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








Tus New Qvuarrerty. Prosrecrus 
of the Hydropathic Quarterly Review. At the solicita- 


No lating nor graduating fees will be charged, 
nor will any specified time of study be required of candi- 
dates. But whenever a student can exhibit compe- 
tency to teach and practice the reform doctrines and 
medical appliances of our system, he or she will be 
accredited to the public by a proper diploma. 

A liberal discount will be made to those whe attend 
two or more terms. 

Address, R. T. Tract, M. D , Principal, 
No. 15 Laight street, New York. 








tion of many of the leading practiti and promi: 
friends of Water-Cure, the subscribers will . 
on the first of Sep ber next, the publi of a Quar- 





terly Magazine, with the above title. It will be more 
strictly scientific and professional than the Warme- 
Cuns Jovmnat; and more especially the medium 
through which the professors and physicians of the Hy- 
dropathic School can communicate with each other and 
the public their views in relation to all departments of 
the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations 
on al! subjects pertaining to Health Reform and Medi- 
cal Improvement. Ite matter will be arranged under 
the following general heads : 

1 Essavs.—The most learned and experienced wri- 
ters in America and Europe will furnish articles on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeu- 
ties, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of Wa- 
ter-Cure, &c., which will be amply illustrated by the 
most accurate and beautifully executed engravings we 
can procure. 

2. Reroats.—Remarkable cases in Surgery, Obstet- 
rica, and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic 
principles, will be reported in detail, by the most emi- 
nent and scientific practitioners and teachers of our sys- 
tem. Ani ing and iustructive featare, also, will 
be the reports of the most important cases presented at 
the clinique of the new school of the Hydropathic and 
Hygienic Institute, which is soon to go into operation at 
15 Laight-street, in this City. 

3. Currictsms.—In this department the cases treated 
by physicians of those systems we oppose, will be noticed 
fairly, and d on with unlimited freedom. Their 
errors in theory will be exposed ; their fallacies in prac- 
tice explained; and the better way indicated by a con- 
trast of results with those of Hydropathie practice. 

4. Revrews.—New Publications, whether books or 
periodicals, of all actual schools or pretended systems of 
medicine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, Meamer- 
ic, Botanic, &c., will be closely but candidly examined, 
and severely but impartially criticised. The good or 
bad—the truth or falsity—of all their teachings, will be 
plainly pointed out, without regard to fear or favor. 

5. Reconps.—Here will be noted the triumphs of our 
system, and the progress of Health Reform in its Medi- 
eal, Social, Hygienic, and Dietetic aspects. Our readers 
will be kept posted up on all these topica, compiled from 
all the authentic sources of information in this country 
and Europe. 

Each number will contain 140 pages; and each volume 
of four numbers will make an invaluable addition to the 
library of every person interested in medical and health 
reform. 

Trams: Two Dotuans 4 YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Address, post-paid, Fow ters anv Watts, 

Cliaton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 











Tue PaRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Lusarnszas: Showing the exact lo 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 





“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of r of Paria, the size of 
ee, oes eT tie ieee 
with all the divisions and ‘clamidcaiiona.? Those whe 
cannot obtain services a ’ learn 
en"tion tenn, hem thio Roast beens 


head. 
science Seen Oe location of the 
gans is concerned.” —New York Daily Sun. 





Ectectic Megpicat Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Chartered 1845, Professors’ fees abolished 
1852. Total No. of Matricul 1573, Matricul 
1852-53, 308, 
FACULTY, 
Professors W. Sherwood, J. R. Buchanan, R.S. New- 
ta, Ne Freeman, J. King, G. W. L. Bickley, J. W. 
joyt. 
The next winter session of this Mepicst Cotter, 
(the fourth as to size of classes in America), will com- 
mence the first Monday of November, 1853, con- 
tinue four months, Gratuitoes preliminary Lectures 
will be delivered during the latier half of the munth of 
The halls of the Institute have been enlarged, and a 
oy erected for the purpose of Clinical instruction. 
The fee of $20, paid on Matriculation, admits to the en- 
tire course of lectures, seven Professors, to the 
Anatomical Hall. Ticket to the Hospital (optional) $5. 
Females admitted on the same terms. 
The doctrines of the Institute are liberal, and the lec- 
tures comprise much information not obtainable in other 


achocls. 

Students arriving in the city will call at the office of 
Pror. R. 8. Newton, on Seventh st. bet. Vine and 
Race. For further information address 

Oct. It, J. R. Bucmaxay, M.D., Dean, 








Writren Descxiptions oF CHaRac- 
TER are becoming every day more and more in demand, 
to such an extent, indeed, that we are obliged to employ 
Phonographic Reporters for this purpose. This method 
enables us to impart, in a permanent form, to each per- 
son, advice relative to health, habits, balance of tempera- 
ment, the culture of weak faculties and the training of 
strong ones, etc., mach better than can be done inany 
other way. These wmnrat portraits are becoming al- 
most as common and indisp ble as a dag ype 
of the outer man, while as guide to self-improvement 
and success in life, they are InvALU ABLE. 

By having « correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a full description of 
any person. It is desirable, however, to have besides 
the chart, the ace of the individual who is to be de- 
scribed. We can then arrive at correct conclusions, and 





full written opinion, with advice, our Terms will be 
Three Dollars. This, with the chart may be remitted by 
mail. All lettersshould be post-paid, and directed to 
Fowtzers 4 Waits, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





Hetvetta AnD La Fayerre Goup 
Mintxe Company.—in the town of Grass Valley there 
are twelve quartz mills, and companies formed for the 
erection of others, Of these the “Grass Valley Gold 


Mi *” (not yet the 
most extensive buildings and the power and 
weight in size is that of 


ry. The 

the “ Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mi “sd 
founded upon the celebrated La Papers ote hes 
onan omens, ot the same time numerous rich leads 


Saal © ate eee than 
is sa inary in 
oon hacen coligh co tocume Th wane obtains’. 
From a portion of the clean waned gathered 
ak yield equal to per ton ap- 
pe asaay. 

The la Fayette vein has been opened on the out- 





give such instruction as each case may require. Fora oo 
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(From the Mining Magazine, N. Y., for Aug., 1853.) 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune of June 
30, under date from Grass Valley, Cal., March 21, 


ir st, 
—One copy one . $2; one eopy six 
si aati ; ten copies six mon 
twelve monthe, $15; fifteen ie = 
22; twenty copies twelve months, $28, in ad- 


vance, 
Southern and Western taken for sul . 
a eg money \ xt bscriptions. 


unw @ Co, 
Oct. It. ex. 198 Fulton street, N.Y. 





says: 
“Of the American quarts — 
stand higher than the Helvetia and "7. Under 
all the disadvantages of w 
quarrying, the mill of this y has profitably 
most of . At present but one set of nine stamps 
are “ee per day, and nearly worn 
. from an aver- 
age tof about $300 per week. With 2 
now put in, and ore ‘lead,’ the net 


~~ will soon be over $2,000 per week, and not un- 

ikely, as heretofore, come up to $5,000 some weeks. 

The stock of this company is worth Pak, and will pay 
moni 


banda, were it recom- 
mencing upon the vein, which was then sufficiently free 
from the water accumulated by the severe freshets to 
admit of working. 


(From the New York Tribune, July 26, 1853.) 
Quartz Mixes m= Grass Vatiny.—We give the 
following account of the operations of one of the quartz 
in Grass Valley : 


Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mi 





was formed in July, 1852. The “<> o mill 
with an excellent engine, working kind of ma- 
chinery for eg ee and sav gold, which 

art. 





is most ved in the present it 

The mill Bee 18 stampers, each working 800 Ibs., and is 
supplied with its quartz from claims 

en Gold, 





Youmans’ Ciass-Booxk or CHEMISTRY, 
in which the principles of the science are familiarly ex- 
plained, and applied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physio_ 
logy, Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most important phe- 
nomena of Nature. Price, pre-paid by 


is work embraces agriculture, 
me 8, the physiology of d and res- 
and the relation of the 
world to each other, and to the a’ re. No work 
on chemistry is better adapted to fami 
this i ilable to the one 





teacher, and introduced into oon a, and read in 
every family. Tae science of which it treats is an indis- 
aid in fully understanding the laws of life and 





Our Books 1x Boston.—New England 
who wish for our — a al- 


them, or | quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington Te 


all works 
Foe dag nt ta ag Screy cad en the on 
cal eclanne qunaalig. totetingal Peapenien and Ree 
formatory works. 


and writ- 


ten of character, mey al » day and 
evening, at our rooms in ‘on, No. 142 Washingtoa 
street, near the old South Church. 





post-paid, Fow' 





“"This bill was taken 1 
ill was a 

000 were taken out before the 
came into its and all the 
hill, Tt time, have but 
haustible amount of wealth that 
ite Limit 


a short while. 
present 
int 

yet treasured within 
ite. 


(Extract from a Letter dated Grass Valley, June 28, 1853.) 


in this country. Papers T 
that ea to i ana Sa 
to quartz mining 
“There are more wis manking snee than 
the first machinery was put u in the Valley. ‘Hel- 
vetia La Fe Company’ out $3100 week be- 
fure last with seven stamps. Last week is not cleaned 


for re two days, and other time for want of a 
supply Had full time been made at the rate 
the rock yields, the uct would have been $4000. 
The election of Direc’ &c., takes 7th of July, 
hy ey hy be able to report 
the Company free Om, ae on 2 2 ae 
amount in treasury. - 8 | 
earned and declared at periods of 

months. I look upon this as the dest company in ope- 














Wass, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





Srabvel. 





Osweeo anp Syracuse Raitroap.— 
Tuaes Dauy Tratxs Eacu Way.—On and after 
Wepwnespay the 22d, the Trains will run over this road 


as follows : 
LEAVE SYRACUSE, 
Kings ton, Ogde! ina, 4 
ston, ion 5 
1.30 P. M., connecting with boat for Rochester, Lewis- 
ton, Hamilton and Toronto. 
5.15 P.M. Mail Train. 
LEAVE OswEGO, 
6-10 A. M., connecting with Morning Trains East and 
West from Syracuse. 
10 A. M ‘ing with A dati Ex- 





‘< and 
press Trains East and West from Syracuse. 
4.45 P. M., connecting with the Mail in East. 

A. G. Wititame, Supt. 





Fare Repvcep—Great CENTRAL 


BA. D) 
Hepsow on the Hudson River, at 6 P. M., foot of Cort- 
land and arrive in A the morning 
time for the Express Trains to which arrive 
Buffalo the same evening. Or leave New York 
ly + | pa cele teeaee arrive in at 
T12P. 

to Buffalo in 13 bours and 30 Minutes, con- 
L =) 4 ~ with Steamers for the West. 


The Bed “ay Sipe Sp ee 
reliable and ualled for No change 
ears between and . The splendid fast 
Steamers May Flower, Buck- State and Ocean leave 
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Adurrtisements. 


A LIST OF WORKS 
By Fow.ers anp WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





[Ix onpER to secommodate “The People,” residing 
in ail parts of the United States, the undersigned Pub- 
lishers will forward by retarn of the Frest Mar, any 
book named in the following List. The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent. is exved to the purchaser. The price of each work, 
including postage, is given, so that the exact amount 
may be remitted. All letters containing orders should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows: 

Fowters anv Waits, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


WATER-CURE, OR HYDROPATHY. 


Accidents and Emergencies. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated. 15 cts. 
Bulwer, Forbes and Hough- 
ton on the Water Treatment. One large volume. $1 25, 
Cook-Book, Hydropathic. 


With new Recipes. BYR. T. snes tke. -D. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Children ; Their ‘Hpdeopathie 
cea in Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew. 
Consumption: Its Causes, 
Prevention and Cure. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
Curiosities of Common Wa- 
ter. A Medical work. From London edition. 30 cents. 
Cholera : Its Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure : and all other Bowel Complaints. 30cts. 
Confessions and Observations 
of a Water Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 35 cts. 
Errors of Physicians and Oth- 
ers ip the Application of the Water-Cure. 30 cents, 
Experience in Water-Cure, in 
Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cts. 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
haved By RT, Tas MLD. Toe volumes, 


with nearly One Thousand pages. [lus 
prepaid, by mail, $3 00. 


ztrbemal neces ee rec 
Hydropathy, or Water-Cure. 
Principles, and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew. $1 25. 


Home Treatment for Sexual 
Jecas Tor Bek Benen By Dee teally Sceute. 

Hywiene and Hydropathy, 
Lectures on. By R. S. Honghton, M.D. 30 cents. 

Introduction to the Water- 


Cure, With First Principles. 15 cents. 


Midwifery and the Diseases 
of Women, A practical work, By Dr. Shew. $1 25. 
Milk Trade in New York and 
Vicinity. By Mullaly, Introduction by Trall. 30 cts. 
Parent’s Guide and Child- 
birth Made an By Mrs. H. Pendleton. 60 cents. 
Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
hegre - , M.D. A work for beginners, 30cts, 
Pregnancy and Childbirth, 
Water-Cure for Women, with cases. 30 centa, 
Frutebasce tate tyRatnbee ted 


Practice of Water-Cure. By 


De, Veo A bandy, popular work. 30 


Scienes of Swimming: Giv- 
ing Practical Instruction to Learners. 12 cents, 
Water-Cure Library ; Em- 


srvew large itm. volumes. "A Werks in the Subj i In 


Water-Cure in Annalee con- 
taining Reports of Three Hundred Cases. §1 95. 
Water and Vegetable Diet in 


Scrofula, Cancer, &e. Dr, Lamb. Notes 
by Shew Gucents. Mi weme 
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Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. H. Rausse, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Water-Cure Manual; A Pop- 
ular Work on Hydropathy. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Water-Cure Almanac, Con- 
taining much important matter for all classes. 6 cents. 
Water-Cure Journal and Her- 


of Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical 
| ay Published lished monthly, a as Dellar = Year, 





ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Amativeness ; or, Evils and 
Remedies of Excessive a“ Perverted i with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 15 cen’ 

Combe on Infancy; or, the 
Paydelegieal ond. Moral Mi ment of Children. 

Combe’s Physiology, “Applied 
to the I Educa- 
7 > yy oy 62 po my Muslin, 

Chronic Diseases, Especially 


Nervous Diseases of Women. Important work. 30 cts. 


Digestion, Physiology of. The 


Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, 30 cents, 


Novos by F Sb, 


Food and Diet: Containing 
Analysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereirs, 
Paper, 87 cents. in, $1 25. 


Geni. Philosophy of : 
Its Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 30 cents. 
Hereditary Descent : its Laws 

and Facts applied to Human Improvement. 0. S. F. 
New edition. Paper, 62 cents. uslin, 87 cents, 
Maternity: or the Bearing 


and Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 
O. 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man. By 
Dr. Sparzheim. A good work. 30 cents, 

Natural History of Man. By 
Dr. Newman, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, §7 cts. 


Physiology, Animal and Men- 


lied to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
yy ‘of . F. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Reproductive ¢ Or yrgans ; ; Their 
15 cts. 
tane poe 3 nes Life : 


With Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro. 30 cts 


Tobacco: Its Effect on the 
Body and Mind. By Dr. Shew. 30 cents. 

Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 
ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 cts. 

Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 


cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cts. 


Tobacco, Use of; Its Physi- 


eal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cts. 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanction- 


ed by Medical Men, and = i in a By 
icots. pinnamal cents. Muslin, 87 cen’ 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phre- 
nology. A complete coarse. Bound in Mustin, $1 25. 
Chart, for recording various 
Developments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 
Constitution of Man. By 
George Combe. Authorized Edition, Paper, 62 cenis, 
Constitution of Man. School 
Edition. Arranged with Questions. 30 cents. 
Defence of Phrenology, with 


Arguments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 pom . 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 
Its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer, 15 cents. 


Education Complete. Em 


Leemge | p Py rend By DB Foci it 
Raucation, Founded on the 
Nature of Man. Dr. Spurzheim, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology. Muslin, in one volume, $1 25. 
Love and Parentage : : applied 


to the Improvement of Offspring. 
iets tee, Saale Anatooen, 15 cents. 





Marriage: its History and 


rs with Directions for 
Peper, 50 cents. Muslin, 75 Te eete 


Memory | and Intellectual Im- 
Fowler, "Paper,et conte. ‘Muslin, @t coats.” 
Mental Science, Lectures on, 


According to the Philosophy of Phrenol By Rev. 
G. 8. Wi Weaver Paper, 62 cate, Muslin 81 centa, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology 
and Compations Erle 30 to ee Selection of Congen' 
Moral and Intellectual Sci- 


ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. $2 30, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 
ted, and Applied. Thirt: th edition. A standard 
work on the Science. uslin, $1 25 

Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
ican Monthly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar, 


Popular Phrenology, with 
Phrenological Developments. 30 cents, 
Phrenology and the Scrip- 


tures, By Rev. John Pierpont. 12 cents, 


Phrenological Guide: De- 
signed for the Use of Students. 15 cents. 
Phrenological Almanac: Il- 


lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents. 


Phrenological Bust : designed 
all the x Aad wr of the Dobie faliphdovclonea Prien ten 
cluding box for coaian, 5. (Not montiab lable. , 
Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed; or, the Natural The: and Moral 
of Phrenology. Paper,62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
Self-Culture and Perfection 


of Character. Paper, 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 

,— Physiology. Illustrated, with Ove hundred En- 
gravings. Paper, 30 cents. ‘Muslin, 50 centa. 

Synopsis of Phrenology and 


Physiology. By L. N. Fowler. 15 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phren- 
ological Con, . Map RAF — mouhe Py Sc ore 
Temperance and Tight-Lac- 


ing. On the Laws of Life. By O.S.F. 15 cents, 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurz- 


heim and Othe together with all works anes fing 
gy, for sale, who retail. and Book- 
Shere supplied, by Fowsans AND Waren! New York. 


ON PHONOGRAPHY,. 


Constitution of the United 
States, in Phonography, Corresponding style. 12 cte. 
Declaration of Independence, 
in Phonography, a sheet ; for framing. 192 cents, 
Phonographic Envelopes, 
Large and Small, Fama beg! 
nography and its Utility. Price, per thousand, on. 25. 
Phonographic Teacher; Be- 
EE sostoel tock, Gnd to uiaed onmpitie Gensmates 
to those who have not the iandgnel ene 
By E. Webster. In Boards. 45 cents. 
Phonographic Alphabet, upon 
Enamelled Card. Price, per hundred, $3 00. 
Phonographic Word-Signs, on 
Card. Per hundred copies, $3 00. 
The Universal Phono 


pher. Monthly Journal, devoted to the 
v e im 

of Phone y, and to Verbatim Re; with 

Practical tnstruction to Learners, Printed in 

gira: (Ne discount on this work.) Price, 4 Year, 





MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Biology ; Or the Principles of 


the Haman Mind. By Alfred Smee. Illustrated. 30cts 


Electrical Psychology, Phi 
B. Dods. 


Jcoophy of, im , fa Twelve Lectures. res. By 
Rienthats of hulizoal seiaiie 
ism ; Or Process avd Practical Application. 5 cents, 
Fascination, or the Philoso- 
Siplen of Lim oper bo conte, Maslin, Steentas 








Mental Alchemy. A Treatise 
on the Mind and Nervous System. By Williams. 62 cts. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm ; 
or the Universe Without and the Universe Within. 
By Fishbough. Scientific Work. Paper, 62 cents. 
Maslin, 87 cents. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism and 
Clairvoyance, Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 cts 

Psychology, or the Science of 
the Soul. By Haddock. Illustrated. 30 cents. 

Spiritual Intercourse, Philos- 
phy of ; an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 62 cts. 

Supernal Theology, and Life 


in the Spheres. By Owen G. Warren. 30 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Botany for all Classes ; Con- 


taining a Floral Dicti , with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Paper, 62 cents. uslin, 87 cents. 


Chemistry, Applied to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By Liebig. 25 cts. 

Delia’s Doctors ; ;or, A Glance 
Behind the Scenes. y Mise Hanne Gardner Creamer, 
Paper, 62 cents. ‘Mexiin, 87 cents. 

Essay on Wages, Showing 
the Necessity of a Workingman’s Tariff. 15 cents. 
Familiar Lessons on Astrono- 
my. Designed for Children and Youth in Schools and 
Families. Mrs, Fowler. Paper, 50cts. Muslin, 15 cts, 
Future of Nations, A Lec- 
ture. By Louis Kossuth. Revised by the author. 12 cts. 
Hints toward Reforms, in 
mage eet ge Ap haar eee Gree- 
ley. 9d Edition, Enlarged, with Crystal Palace. $I 25; 


Hopes and Helps for the 
of Both Sexes. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. An 
pa tt work. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Human Rights, and their Po- 
litical Guarenties, By Judge Hurlbut. An impor- 
tantwork. Faper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 

Home for All: New, Cheap, 


Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 87 cts. 


Immortality Triumphant: 


The Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By Rev, 
J.B. Dods, Paper, 62 cents. Mosiin, 87 cents. 


Innovation Entitled to a Full 


and Candid Hearing: By John Patterson. 15 cents. 


Labor: Its History and Pros- 
pects, Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Owen. 30 cents. 


Literature and Art. By 8. 


Margaret Fuller. Introduction by H. Greeley. §1 25. 


Population, Theory of. The 


Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trall. 15 cts. 


The Student: A Monthly 


Magazine, Devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intel- 
lectual Improvement of pia Amply iiustrated. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. 


Temperance Reformation— 
Its rz from the First hy yp Society to the 
Adoption of the Maine La: Armstrong. §1 25. 

Woman : Her Education and 
Influence. With an Introduction by Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 
land. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Woman, in all Ages and Na- 


tions. An Authentic Histo: 2 poe 9 Earliest Ages. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 





When single copies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, smal] change, or bank notes 
may be enclosed ina letter and sent to the Publishers, 
who will forward the books, postage pre-paid, by retarn 
of the FinsT MarL. 

These works may be ordered in large or smal! quan- 
tities. A liberal discount will be made to Acxnts, and 
others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by 
Express or as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing 
Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village 
in the United States, the Canadas, to Europe, or any 
place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost 
of exchange. 

[2 All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows :— Fowter@ anv Weis, 

Clinton Hall, 181 Nassan St., New York. 





Name the Post Office , County, and State.) 
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The Batting Obserbatory. 


Tue most singular as well as the most conspicuous object in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace, 
is the lofty octagonal tower known as the Latting Observatory. With the exception of the 
“Great Exhibition” itself, there is nothing in that vicinity which has equal claims upon the 
attention of both stranger and citizen, or that will repay so richly the time bestowed upon it. 
No one who has not climbed to its far-up look-outs, can have any adequate conception of the, 
extent, grandeur, and beauty of the view to which it invites the sight-seer. 

The structure takes its name from Mr. Warring Latting, its projector; but to Mr. Nangle, 
architect, belongs the honor of furnishing the plan and superintending the construction of the 
novel tower. It is owned by a joint-stock association, and has proved both architecturally and 
financially a most successful affair. 

The building is constructed of wood in such a way as to secure the greatest strength ; and 
the fears which were at first entertained by some that it would prove unsafe, have been pro- 

d by petent judges, builders and architects, entirely groundless. It is 315 feet in 
height, being by far the loftiest building in this country, and nine feet higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. It is said to be capable of accomodating on its varions landings, at least 
2000 persons at the same time. 

The entrance of the Observatory is on Forty-second street ; and the visitor reaches the base 
by passing through the long hall or passage represented in the engraving, the sides of which 
are now hidden by other buildings. In the base is an octagonal ice-cream saloon, in the centre 
of which is a fairy-like garden with a bower, a fountain, statues, efc. The building is now en- 
closed to the height of five stories. On each floor are apartments intended for the exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, and other works of art. 

The ascent of the tower is made very easy and pleasant by a handsome winding staircase. 
At the height of 150 feet there is an outside landing, from which one gets a foretaste of the rich 
visual feast prepared for him far above. Even here you look down upon the Crystal Palace and 
everything else around you. 

The Observation Stage has an altitude of about 300 feet. It is a handsome apartment, twelve 
feet in diameter, with eight windows, from each of which a different view may be obtained 
Here are two telescopes, nicely poised on stands, for the use of visitors. A foreign visitor makes 
the following note of his first impressions, as he looked out from this landing : 

“ The examination of these instruments, however, followed the enthusiasm produced by the 
first view from this position. I never was more convinced of the inadequateness of description, 
either of pen or pencil, to convey a true conception of scenery. The first sensation produced is 
one of wonder and amazement, that so much of variety, grandeffr and beauty can be seen by 
the naked eye at one time. With the exception of a little smoke at the lower end of the city, 
the air was one bright transparency, exhibiting everything in its .rue color, brightened only by 
a brilliant sunshine. After a while, wonder gives place to a more particular examination of the 
surrounding scenery, and the objects of interest which appear on every side.”’ 

We cannot, in the brief space we have at command, here particularize at length the multi- 
tude of interesting objects embraced within the circle of vision ; and besides, we feel, with the 
writer just quoted, the utter inadequateness of language to do the scene justice. On the south, 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, lies the great city—the Metropolis of the New World. 
On the east are the East River, and Long Island with its cities, towns, etc. On the north are 
High Bridge, Harlem River, the Palisades. On the west are the glorious Hudson, Hoboken, 
and the hills, forests, fields, and orchards of New Jersey. But the reader must see for himself. 

No visitor to New York should fail to avail himself of the privileges of the Latting Observatory. 




















